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* TO THE 

RIGHT HONOURABLE AND MOST REVEREND 

RICHARD, 

By Divioe Providence, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL AND BISHOP OF EMLY. 



My dear Lord Archbishop^ 

The relatives and friends of the late 
Dr. NicoLi are solicitous to prefix your 
name to the following Discourses, as a 
testimony of their gratitude for your 
great kindness to the Author. It was 
by your recommendation to a liberal 
and enlightened Minister that he obtained 
the situation which he held in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. I believe it is generally 
allowed that he so held it, as not to 
discredit Your Grace's judgment : and 
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of the exquisite pleasure which you ex- 
perience from every act of benevolence, 
especially when you are the instrument 
of promoting merit, no one, to whom 
you have been as long known as to 
myself, can entertain a doubt. There 
are few instances of persons so highly 
preferred as Your Grace, who have at 
the same time excited so little envy. 
Among the candid and judicious your 
honours cannot appear to be unde* 
served. Yourworks as aDivine are before 
the public, and have been, justly appre- 
ciated : your merits as a Professor, parti- 
cularly in the revival and elucidation of 
a long- neglected branch of the Shem- 
itic dialects, are not less known in 
foreign Universities than in our own : 
and your name will long be cherished 
with reverence and affection in the 
province, over which y«u now preside. 
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on account of that tolerant and con- 
ciliating spirit in matters of religious 
controversy, which you have steadily 
maintained amidst the clamour of angry 
polemics, and which the legislative 
authority of this country has at length 
been disposed to sanction and adopt. 

I remain, 
My dear Lord Archbishop, 
With the most sincere respect and regard, 

Your faithful servant, 

J. PARSONS. 

Newnhanty GUmcesterahirey 
Dec. %\y 1829. 
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SOME PARTICULARS 

OF 

THE LIFE 

OF 

ALEXANDER NICOLL, D.C.L. &c. 



Alexander nicoll, youngest son 

of Mr. John Nicoll, of Monymusk, in the 
Shire of Aberdeen, was born on the 3d of 
April, 1793, and at an early age was sent by 
his father to the parochial school of his na- 
tive village. The benefits which the people 
of Scotland have for more than twp cen- 
turies derived from those excellent institu- 
tions, the parochial schools^ are perhaps 
neither generally understood, nor duly esti- 
mated, by their southern neighbours. On 
such moderate terms as place them within 
the reach of nearly all ranks, young persons 



are in these seminaries instructed not only 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and such 
branches of knowledge as will qualify them 
for the departments of trade and commerce, 
but may also acquire somewhat more than 
merely the elements of classical literature ; 
and it is certain that, with an education not 
more extensive than that which was obtained 
at these schools, many have emigrated to 
England and other countries, where they 
have advanced themselves to situations of 
opulence and honour. 

It was to the school above mentioned 
that the subject of this narrative was in- 
debted for his first acquaintance with the 
Latin tongue, on the study of which be 
enfered in the month of July, 1800; and in 
the same month of the year 1805 was re- 
moved to the grammar school of Aberdeen, 
where he remained till the commencement 
of the session at the Marischall College in 
T November following. At the close of the 
session it appears that a contest usually 
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takes place for a prize, given by the Earl 
ol Bachan, and commonly known by the 
name of the Silver Pen. The contending 
parties are required to translate a small por* 
tion of Greek into Latin and English, and 
the 'name of the successfnl competitor is 
inscribed on a medal, and published in the 
provincial newspapers. Nicoll carried off 
the prize on this occasion; and the circum- 
stance being of course made public, he began 
to be noticed as a young man of promising 
abilities. He was now entering on the third 
collegiate session, when his friends were ap- 
prised by Bishop Skinner, that one of Snail's 
Exhibitions for natives of Scotland, at Balliol 
College, Oxford, was then vacant, and they 
we^e strongly advised to apply for it. Their 
application was successful, and Mr. Nicoll 
was fn consequence removed from Aberdeen 
to* Oxford in the taonth of November, 1807. 
Though no longer under the eye of his 
'parents, and then only in the fifteenth year of 
^bis age^ he was not allured by the examples 
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o( idleness antl dissipation which are too 
abundant in the English Universities. On the 
contrary, by his studious aiid regular habits; 
he obtained the good-will of the governing 
part of his College, of which he received an 
honourable testimony in a letter of the late 
Master to Bishop Sandford. The acquaint^ 
ances also which he made here were of the 
most respectable kind : among these may be 
named Sir William Hamilton, and Mr. 
Lockhart. 

In 1811 Mr. Nicoll took the degree of 
B.A. having been placed at his examination 
in the second class ; notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the disadvantages under which be 
laboured during the first terms of his re- 
sidence in the University, from a less perfect 
knowledge of the Greek language than 
would have been acquired at some of the 
English schools, he might perhaps have 
attained a higher honour, had his attention 
b^en more exclusively directed to that object. 
But it seems to have been about this tihie 
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that be entered upon that line of study for 
which he had undoubtedly an extraordinary 
tolent, and to which be owed his dignified 
nituation at Oxford^. In a letter of Dec. 10, 
A81S, to his elder brother, Mr. Lewis Nicoll, 
Advocate in Aberdeen, (to whom I am 
ob%ed for the communication of several 
fucrticuiars here mentioned,) he says, '' For 
the last year I have been chiefly engaged in 
the study of some of the Oriental Ianguag;es, 
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Among Mr. Warner's books, (at Cawnpoor,) I 
found in a volume of the Edinburgh Annual Register 
aDialogue from an ancient Arabic MS. in the Bodleian, 
translated six years ago by Dr. Nicoll, containing a 
^pute between a Christian Monk^ and certain learned 
B^ssttknans,at the court of one of the Seljerkian Sultans ; 
.ifhich I thought so dever, and so evidently authentic, 
that it greatly delighted me, and I borrowed it for 
AbduUad, as more likely than most things which I have 
seen to do him good, and confirm his faith in Christ. 
Vh^ originral Arabic ought by all means to be published, 
if. il; is not already, and sent out for circulation in the 
^a«|^,by ^b^ Societies interested in such good works/' 
Bp, Hebeir*9 Journal, vol. i. p« 215. 8vo. 
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Hebrew, Arabia, and Persian; and occa- 
sionally of the modern languages^ I have 
obtained some knowledge of French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and German. There is 
no place where there are finer opportuniticfs 
of studying the Oriental languages than at 
Oxford. The Bodleis^ Library, to which I 
have had access for the last two years, is 
said to be richer in this department than in 
any other. I have lately been introduced 
to Dr. Winstanley, Principal of Alban Hall, 
one of the best linguists in Oxford : he has 
promised me very kindly every assistance in 
his power in the study of languages, par- 
ticularly the Oriental. I also know Dr. 
Macbride, lately appointed Priticipal of 
Magdaleil Hall, and Lecturei* in Arabic, 
(the Lfbrd Almoner's Professor,) who has 
already shewn me great kindness.'^ 

The progress which he made in this new 
and extensive line of study, and the facility 
with which he acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of the several languages mentioned 
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above, ^oon became reported in the Um- 
versky, and pointed him out as a person 
well qualified for a situation in the Bodleiaa 
library^^ v^here an acquaintance with lan» 
guqges» the modem especially, is an almost 
indispensable requisite, in consequence of 
the visits of numerous learned foreigners. 
He wsA accordingly nominated one of 
the Sub>Libranans in 1814, having for 
his associate the learned and inge« 
Qious Dr. Henry Cotton, late Student 
of Ch^ Ch. now Archdeacon of Cashel, 
with whom tijl his death he maintained 
the^ most intimate and cordial friendship. 
Of the opportunity which he had by this 
appointment of examining and applying 
to the promotion of his favourite studies 
the stores of. literature^ both ancient and 
modern, contained in that vast collection^ 
he did not fail to take advantage. In 1815 
he published a catalogue of Dr. Clarke^^ 
Oriental MSS. forming a second part to that 
of the Greek, &c. edited by Professor 
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Gaisford in 1812. Upon presenting a copy 
of the work to Dr. Clarke, he received a 
flattering acknowledgment ; and some time 
afterward, in a visit which he made to 
Cambridge, the Doctor and he became per- 
sonally acquainted. About the same time 
he had it in contemplation to republish a 
Greek and German Dictionary, of great 
esteem on the continent, with a translation 
of the German into English ; but on being 
informed that another person was previously 
engaged in that undertaking, he relinquished 
all further thoughts of it. 

In July 181 6, he married Johanna, youngest 
daughter of the late Alexander Anderson 
Felborg, of Copenhagen. The melancholy 
termination of this connection^'by the death 
of the young lady on the eighth day after 
her marriage was an event generally known 
and commiserated at the time, and too 
remarkable to be soon forgotten. In order 
to relieve his mind from the shock which 
it had sustained by this awful and distressing 
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circumstance, Mr. Nicoll accompanied his 
brother-in-law Felborg in a voyage to Copen- 
hagen, the residence of his late wife*s reia* 
tions. As he became more tranquil, the 
various objects which presented themselves 
during the voyage could not fail to interest 
his curiosity, and he speaks with much 
pleasure of the novelty and beauty of the 
scenery which he witnessed in the Sound 
and at Elsineur. But that which gave him 
most satisfaction was his introduction to 
the Danish literati at Copenhagen. In a 
letter which he wrote to me from that city, 
dated August 10, he mentions the names of 
several of the most eminent. ** Since my 
arrival here, he says, I have been introduced 
to several of the most distinguished literary 
men; among whom are Thorkelin, whom 
you may have heard of, Nyerup, Rask, 
all distinguished in the department of 
northern literature; Foersom, who has 
translated most of Shakespeare into Danish, 
and who had just been translating some of 
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the speecheH when I saw bim.'^ On another 
occasion he speaks of Thorlacius, Mag-' 
nnssen, MoIIer, Mailing, Bronsted who tra^ 
yelled with Lord Byron, Pram the best of 
the Danish poets. Professor Rosmossen, and 
Bishop MUnter. By some of these literary 
characters he was received, with great kind- 
ness, and presented with a copy of their 
works; and he expresses, as might be ex- 
pected, no small gratification, in the atten* 
tions of so many celebrated scholars and 
men of genius. " Their manners, he ob- 
serves, are all decidedly different from those 
of Englishmen : but they all appear to be men 
whose acquaintance with literature is per- 
fectly free from any supercilious affectation of 
dignity. The University Library is not very 
extensive ; but it abounds in every thing 
relating to northern literature. -I have free 
permission to get books from it. The King^M 
Library is the greatest here; but I have not 
yet seen it/* 

After making some excursions to dif- 
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flerent parts of Zealand, and passing about 
two months in the Danish dominions, 
be returned to England throngh Germany 
and Holland* much improved in health and 
spirits, and extremely delighted with all he 
had seen. The year following he entered 
into Deacon's Orders, having for his title the 
Curacy of St. Martin's, (commonly called 
Carfax,) in Oxford. ' It seems to have been 
at this time also that^ in consequence of pro* 
posals made to bim by the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library and Delegates of the Uni- 
versiity Press, he engaged in that laborious 
undertaking in which he was occupied during 
the remainder of his life ; viz. A Catalogue of 
all the Oriental MSS. which are not to be 
found, or are imperfectly described, in the 
Catalogue of Uri, forming a Supplement or 
Second Part to that work. For in the same 
letter, of June 1817, to his brother, in which 
be announces his Ordination, he signifies his 
intention of deferring his visit to Scotland 
to another year; for which the reason he 

b2 
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assigns is want of leisure. '' I still continue 
my labours/^ he says, " in the Library, on the 
boundless subject of Oriental literature. I 
hope they will soon assume such a form as to be 
fit for publication. I receive great encourage- 
ment from the Professors, who are Curators 
of the Library.*' Notwithstanding, however, 
his apparent resolution to remain in Oxford 
the whole of this year, he contrived in the 
course of the long vacation to make an 
excursion to Paris. Of a letter which he 
wrote to me soon after his arrival in that 
city, the following is an extract. •* 1 went, 
as you may suppose, as soon as possible, to 
the Royal Library, where I was introduced 
to Mr. Langles by the Count de Berton. 
The Library of printed books is, 1 am pretty 
confident, nearly three times as large as the 
Bodleian. The MSS. form a large library 
by themselves, being reckoned about 80,000 
in number. By means of Mr. Langles and 
the Conservateur of the Greek MSS. I have 
found that there is a very great number 
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which have not been collated for your 
Septuagint ; if those onl.y, of which you have 
given me a list, have been collated. There 
are altogether about 150, or 200, of different 
parts of the Septuagint in the Library, 
whereas the numbers you have given me 
amount only to 37. Perhaps I have said 
too much in stating the number so high as 
200, but the keeper of the Greek MSS. sup- 
posed they might amount to as many. At 
all events you can easily see yourself the 
whole number by looking into the Cata- 
logues of the Royal Library, and the Cois- 
linian, &c. which are in the Bodleian. The 
references to the MSS. in the printed cata- 
logues have been preserved. You would 
certainly find here ample materials for 
collation, and employment for a long time. 
I cannot attempt to describe all that I have 
seen: I can only say, that every thing has 
exceeded my expectation/' 

Before Mr. Nicoll left Paris, he bad an inter- 
view with Baron de Sacy ; and soon after his 
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return to Oxford received from the Baron the 
following letter of acknowledgment for a 
literary communication, and which was the 
commencement of a correspondence occa- 
sionally renewed between them. 

Paris, 12 JoAt, 181t. 
Monsieur^ 

Tax rhonneur de vous renvoyer les Notices 
Manuscrites que vous avez bien voulu me commu- 
niquer, et dont vous m'avez permis de prendre copie. 
Je vous suis infiniment oblig^ de cette complaisance, 
et je serois tres-aise si vous me procuriez une occasion 
de faire ici quelque chose qui vous fdt agreable. Je 
vous prie, Monsieur, de faire mes empresses compli- 
ments k Monsr. le Profr. Macbride. Agrdez aussi 
personellemeut I'assurance de la consideration tr^ 
distingu^e avec laq^uelle j'^ai Thonneur d^Stre, 

Monsieur, 
Votre tres humble et tres obeissant Serviteur, 

LE BARON SILVESTRE DE SACY, 

On the J 3th of. September of this year, 
Mr. NicoU published a small Tract, entitled, 
Notitia Codicis Samaritauo«Arabici in Bibli* 
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otbeca Bodleiana adservati, Pentateuchum 
complectentis ; in qua virorum eel. D. Du- 
relli, Coll. Hert. Principalis, et H. £. G. 
Pauli, Ling. Oriental. Profess. Jenensis, 
errores demonstrantur. His object in this 
publication, as intimately connected with the 
work which he had now in hand, is thus de- 
scribed : Quod notitiae sequentis formam 
adtinet, vellem scias illam eo consilio Uteris 
mandatam fulsse, ut locum haberet in Cata- 
logo Codicum MSS. Orientalium Biblio- 
thecsB Bodleianae, qui Supplementi ad ejus 
partem primam a viro eel. Joanne Uri, 
Hungaro conscriptam^ aliquando in lucem 
emittendi vicem pr»staret. In this tract he 
shews, that the error of the two learned men 
above mentionied respecting the age of this 
MS. arose from their misunderstanding the 
sense of the Arabic words, al-mamlouk al^ 
asgar^ servus vilissimus, in the Epigraphe 
affixed to the book of Leviticus. But the 
most extraordinary mistake is that which is 
noticed at the close of the tract. Non poa^ 
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sum non Durellii hallucinationem, qui de 
hoc Codice totus in errore versatur, aliam 
plane ridiculam hie etiam notare. Post 
Epigraphen ultimam verba quaedam subjecit 
scriba, quae ita interpretatus est Durellius : 
the writing of Jahkan, which he wrote under 
ground^ retiring tliere %vith pleasure for that 
purpose. Harum ineptiarum in Arabicis nee 
vola nee vestigium. Verba sunt: scriptum 
maneat(manet) aliquamdiupost ejus scriptorem, 
et cum scriptor sub terra sit conditus: O 
JDomine! miserere scriptoris^ 6fc. 

Mr, Nicoll took Priest's Orders in 1818; 
and on applying to his brother for a eertifi- 
cate of bis age, h^ notices the arrival of 2040 
MSS. from Veniee, (the eollection of the 
Abbate Canoniei,) purchased by the Uni- 
versity at the expense of £6000. " They 
are," he observes, " extremely valuable, and 
' of various descriptions : I am at present 
partially engaged with them, and, if I remain 
here, shall be more so. I expect in a 
' few days to have a native of Persia for my 
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pupil, who is intended by Government to fill 
some diplomatic situation there." 
. The doubt which he expresses concerning his 
permanent residence in Oxford may be ex- 
plained by a circumstance which occurred in 
the course of this year. Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
who has been already mentioned as one of 
his early friends at Balliol, having written to 
him to announce that the place of Librarian 
to the Faculty of Advocates was vacant, 
was very desirous that he should offer 
himself as a candidate for that situation. 
Though he was encouraged to believe that 
he had a fair chance of success, he thought 
proper however, upon mature consideration, 
to decline the proposal. By a letter which 
he wrote to his brother on this occasion, he 
appears confident that he had made a prudent 
determination, and that he should eventually 
obtain some appointment, at least as respect- 
able, if not as valuable, in the University of 
Oxford. " For the present," he says, *' I am 
well contented. I have now begun to give 
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f)arts of my Oriental work to the press, and 
have sufficient employment in supplying it 
witji matter, and correcting the proof sheets. 
1 hope it may be finished in the course of 
the year,^^ (this of course must be the first 
Fasciculus,) '^ but there is great uncertainty 
in these things, I am constantly in the 
Library all the forenoon, and till four o'clock 
sometimes in the afternoon ; so that there is 
not much variety in my plan of life. Inde^ 
pendently of my great inclination to remain 
here, I am, every time I think of it, more 
convinced that I could not easily have been 
reconciled to a residence in Edinburgh, after 
I have formed such strong attachments, 
and been engaged in such employments 
here. Sir William Hamilton has lately sent 
me a work on Persian Poetry in German, 
by M . Yonhammer of Vienna. He wishes me 
to make a Review of it for the Edinburgh : 
this I should be glad to do, but fear 
I shall not be able to produce any thing 
worthy of that Journal. The subject is 
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however new, and mach may be said that 
is bat little known in this country. Dr. 
Bernstein, Professor of the Oriental lan- 
guages at Berlin, who is now here, has pro- 
mised to assist me in communicating inform* 
ation relative to the state of such litera-* 
ture in Germany. One of the pleasantest 
circumstances attending my situation in the 
Library is, that I see strangers from all 
countries. I received a letter lately from an 
Italian at Paris, delivered to me by an Italian 
Marquis, who was accompanied by his wife, 
and two gentlemen related to the poet 
Alfieri.^ 

Durihg the long vacation of this year, 
his chief and almost only companion was 
Dr. George Henry Bernstein, with whom 
the writer of these anecdotes had also the 
pleasure to be acquainted. He was a man 
of great talents, having been made a Professor 
at the early age of 24, and was reiiiarkable 
both for the urbanity of his manners, and 
the fluency and correctness with which he 
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-spoke the English language. From Dr. B. s 
profound knowledge of oriental literature, 
as well as from that of the celebrated Wm. 
Gesinius, Doctor in Theology, and Pro-* 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in 
the University of Halle, with whom he 
became acquainted at Oxford in 1820, Mr. 
Nicoll acknowledges to have received much 
valuable assistance. On the eighth of June, 
1821, he published, by the desire of the 
Curators, and Aie Delegates of the University 
Press, the first Volume of the second 
part of the Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, comprehending 156 
Articles, under the several heads of, Codices 
Samaritano-Arabici ; Codices Hebraeo- 
Arabici ; Codices Christiani Sermone et 
Literis Arabicis expressi ; Codices Arabici 
Mohammedani. Of this performance he 
speaks with some degree of self-satisfaction ; 
^* though, he says, I do not expect to gain 
sufficient credit with all people, especially 
in England, for the labour it has cost 
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me. 1 have sent copies of it to the best 
scholars in Germany, France, and Den- 
^mark with whom I am acquainted, as 
well as to those in England/' At the 
same time he mentions, that, together with 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, he had been chosen a 
member of a Society in Berlin for the in- 
vestigation of the German language. 

The reputation which Mr. Nicoll had 
gained in the University, and indeed among 
the best Oriental scholars both at home and 
abroad, began now to turn to account. On the 
promotion of Dr. Richard Laurence, Regius 
Proffessor of Hebrew, to the Archbishopric 
of Cashel, he bad the good fortune to be 
appointed his successor in the Professorship, 
and of course to a Canonry of Christ Church. 
The circumstances under which he obtained 
this preferment are most highly honourable to 
the character of the Archbishop, as weli as 
to that of the late Earl of JLiverpool. The 
Archbishop, bein^in London for the purpose 
of going through th^ ceremonials consequent 
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on his promotion, was asked by Lord Liver- 
pool whether he knew any person in Oxford 
particularly well qualified to fill the Profes-** 
sorial chair. As the Archbishop could not 
doubt that there were many aspirants to so 
desirable an appointment, he could not but 
feel scrupulous about giving any opinion : 
but when the question was thus put directly 
to him, he replied that he certainly did 
know a studious young man, devotedly at- 
tached to Oriental literature, who he be- 
lieved would be found not undeserving of 
bis Lordship's patronage. In a few days 
after this application, to the no small delight 
of the Archbishop and the astonishment of 
Mr. NicoU himself, he received the follow- 
ing letter. 

Fife Hmise, 19 Jtmej 1822. 

SlE, 

In consequence of the promotion of Dr. Laurence 
to the Archbishopric of Cashel, the Regius Pr6fessot- 
sbip of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, together 
with the Canonry of Christ Church attached to it, 
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becomes vacant. The high reputation which you 
have acquired as an Oriental scholar, and the value 
^attached to your labours, have induced his Majesty 
to approve of you as Dr. Laurence^s successor ; and 
I can entertain no doubt that this mark of royal 
favour, conferred upon you without solicitation, will 
be a strong inducement to you to persevere in those 
studies by which you have acquired so much credit, 
and to use your utmost endeavours to promote the 
study of Oriental literature in the University of 
Oxford. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 

LIVERPOOL. 

An idle report was for some time current, 
that Mr. Nicoll kept the Minister's letter 
for two days in his pocket, without ac- 
knowledging the receipt of it ; considering it 
as what is called a hoax, played oflF upon 
him by some of his young acquaintance in 
the University. So far is this from the truth, 
that he shewed the letter to me in an hour or 
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non'l %nr-'|>fei^cttaed; to anyoo*"^* tli\^* 

slighlfet'dkibi of iti adthentitityr The'^tir-* 

pri^.ltiti^dv Excited by this circumstance,'' 

which isdon 'became the general topic of 

■ ■ •.,'*•■ 

cohvei^^tion, seemed to imply that isach a 

md'd^' of bestowing preferment, without icabal 
ancf importunity on one side, or selfish and 
interested triotives on the other, was an event ^ 
ofiio ordinary occurrence. 

Soon after obtaining this preferment, Mti 
NicOrll took the degree of D.C. L, and about 
the^dme time the Crown Priiice and Princess ' 
of I>6hmjirk having arrived in OxfoVd, he 
had the honour of being introduced to them,* * 
and' congratulated on his good fortune. At 
this interview he probably found the advan-' 
tage of having formerly acquired some know-'' * 
ledg6 of the Danish language, which he 
improved considerably during his short re- 
sidence in Copenhagen. In the early parf^ 
of ib^ ehkoing vacation he went into Scdtfand 
on 'a ^feit to bis brother, and pas^id a feve'"^ 
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flays in Edinbargh at the time when people 
were flockiDg to it from all parts of the 
country to see his Majesty » At Aberdeen 
he was received by all his old acquaintances. 
Bishop Skinner, Mr. Lumsden, Mr. Annand 
of Belmont, &c. together with the Professors 
of the King^s and Marischall College, with 
the greatest kindness and hospitality. He 
-afterwards made a short tour to the conti- 
nent, visiting Leipsic, Halle, Berlin, and 
other cities of Germany, in all of which 
he received very flattering attentions from 
literary men of the greatest eminence. After 
his return to Oxford he began to apply him- 
self seriously to the duties of his Professorial 
.office, and, having issued his programma, 
collected a more numerous assemblage of 
. pupils than had been seen for many years 
.before. These he afterwards divided into 
two classes, according to their several de- 
.grees of proficiency. With those who had 
attained a competent knowledge of the rules 
and principles of the Hebrew language, he 

c 



^dd SMI« f>aiftB of the prophetielil mritiq^, 
'fotrticularfy Isaiab; with the rest be ireoit 
'^tlinmgh wi elementary course^ taking 
Sohroeder^a Grammar for bis text*liook. To 
thoM who have any acquaintance with He- 
br^^w literature, it is unnecessary to observe 
tb$A the InHtitotions of Sckroeder are fonoded 
in the analogy between the Heluiew and 
Arabic languages, on the plan of Uie cele- 
Imited Schultens. James Robertson, Pkc^- 
Iwsor of the Oriental I^anguages at fidin- 
bnrgh about the middle of the last centurgr, 
(in., whose Grammar, by the way, «re tcr^ibe 
kmnd most of the improvements . often 
ascribe exclusively to Scbroeder,) has well 
explained the cause of this analogy. ^'Ulre- 
qoe nalio eandem linguam bauserat ab He- 
bero: Hebr»a quidem per Phalegum cguA- 
qiie posteros ; Arabica vero per Joktanuni, 
Pbalegi fratrem, filiumque Heberi, io Ambia 
xFdice; deinde per IshmaelemAbraliamiden 
in Ambia Deserta, necnon per fisav* ^dt 
Abfidkaimipoateros^ki ailas' partibos ^jtos 
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ibnmtod r^drcibiid, eiiiti leVi tqandani dtaJMiti 
^nirialate, * i}uain sediam distsnlia semim 
ciitrodDKO^re potuerit/^ The absurd, hjrpo- 
tftesis :Nof Hutcbinson and his folio w«r9» 
a^^ tl«ifc3the AvaUans were the scum of lilgypt» 
twbcaKe they came up with the Israd^ites 
Hnto fikB wild^ertiess, and bad io a great 
-afceasore tost 'the knowledge of the^r^< nwe- 
^b^/i^taad bad not acquired the knowledge 
aibSke^ writteM ma$^if€stati0n ;^' and conse- 
.(fuelitly ttot we are to reject '' the idle no- 
itioDiof travelling to learn Eastern languages^ 
oalUeamiog^ them at home, to make us under- 
Ifaiand. Jkhe Hebrew ;'^ has been for some ttmee 
^'^th' hardily any exceptions I believe) nni- 
-vUsilUyiexploded; Until that was the case, 
ilJfwas iinpos^ble to attain ^ clear idea of 
^ther.prkiciples of the Hebrew tongue, eren 
fiidth/lhe assistance of the Rabbins, For 
idibugh^laB Scbroeder observei^ ** Judseoram 
KDootBovds, per plura afohinc ssecula eatn non 
wtljlexertikit^u valde tamen-fniperfMtMa;'4bt 
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niaximis d^fectibus laborant^m^ trad^f^^^t^ 
|?€licia9.po8t renaias literas in eaexcol^u^a 
v^rsatt sunt Dostrates eruditi, praesertim ^^ 
ceQtiores */' the reason of which was» th^ 
(hey studied it in unison with the othei; 
dialects which are comprehended with > t( 
under the general name of Shemitic. '^ H|^9 
lingua (Arabica)/' says the late Profl^p^.Of 
Hunt, ^^ qffini sua HebrcBCB^ inopi jam ipcu|^ 
taeque, tam feliciter succurrit, totque ejus 
Bon taQtum voces, sed et vpcum significa- 
tione&i per immensum fere seculorun^^^- 
ciir^uniy puras atque integras conservavit, 
utv c}ui, Vfl. mediocrem ejus peritiam cum ffe-^ 
i^^icti^ conjunxerit, nee ilium audsicter affir^ 
ipari?, au$im majores in vera sacri idipm^ti^ 
CQgmttQ^e,. intra unum vel alteruai annL|a|; 
pflP^ressu^ facturum, quam si necessario^hoc 
amciUp , 4estitqtus, nierse cpmrneut^^pr^i^ 
gtcunqui^ alias, doctorum^ lectioni , per tq^t^j^ 

vit^m ilPbC9A^«rit.^^ (Orat- de L. Ar^b^ P.^^^^ 
lUfCp^focQE^tyrwitb tbes^^ aeiptUn^i^s qi,^^ 
learned predecessor, did Dr. Nicoll continue 
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his lectures for several years, with much 
atf^'kifd, I believe I may say, to ^hia 
^n^k, iftid' tfriih the genei^l apprdbatioo' of 
tH(fe tJyjverfeJty. To this occupatron he ap<> 
pt6pri^ihd three days in the week, so as not 
i8'Mfatei*fere with the lectures of the other 
l^rdir^^l^ors ; devoting an hour to each clas^, 
aiici'not confining the courses to any one 
It^rtii, biit carrying them on through the 
tnos^ Considerable part of the academical 
j^ekr. '^ ■- ' ' • 

' ' !fiver since the death of his first wife, on 
wriicH occasion he thought we had been of 
scimb little service to him, Dr. Nicoll bad 
bedn 'on terms of intimate friendship with 
nCi'^'arid my family. He eventually became 
iiiore nearly connected with us, by his union 
WhH' Sophia, ray eldest daughter, to whom 
life^Was married on the 28th of May, 1823. 
^'niediaftely afYer his marriage, he went into 
f ftfficei ' and proceeding from thence to 
Swttiferland, returned by following 4he 
fetflirfe^ ftfthfe Rhine, and at Bonne had the 



T?*dtessbt Preying. While *fc Parts m6m 
chanced to meet 4a the satnehMel b^^^^t^l^ 
ftiem) the late £arl of Guifdfei^,' fiM^ 
^hom be had reeetved many kind' litti^'^' 
tkOkSf and in whose iiospitable matisibti^ it 
Wroxton he had been introduced to^llt^^r^ 
men of nearl^y all nations and langua^^tE^.' 
Fbr two or three years after this, Dr; Nfcbtt 
\lras constantly residing at Christ €htiir<5H| 
(Except perhaps the relaxation of '^'*fe^ 

Weeks on the sea coast diiririg' ttef siftlrtffe?^ 
&Wd daily occupied m his acddtteic^F^i^ 
botirt- Of ttie extent of those labo^^,^^^ 
of^he ardour and perseverance withr^\^Wt?B 
thfey wertl sustained^ no cn^ probably ^fHA 
dn eye- witness can form an aderfQi<t^'''kfeafe 
Nb sooiier were hw lidctiii^l^ bver^thah§&e 
hastened ^ the Bodldan Librat*y; whc^i^'hlj 
remained tilt the hour of clositig It, 4^^^in- 
iiig, acid niakihg extracts fV6m;"s£fF sa^n 
pnnted books and MSS; as'66tt1<}''fu^M 
matenals tor the work w1jic1<"iie*'haa'^ltl 
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kfuf f). ! Hh #r€p jugs were i^mphy^^ . ip c|i- 
gfilitiiig, arranging^ and traaacribing tfaea4 
QMiteriaUi. Notwithstanding, however, 1^ 
may thus appear to have bad busine^a 
epongh upon his hands, be did not fail to 
preach in bis turn, as Professor, before the 
University; nor was he ever reluctant to 
answer the inquiries (though sometimes the 
occasion of long and laborious research) of 
his numerous literary correspondents, either 
9$ home or abroad. So that it may not 
perhaps be imputed to undue partiality, or 
filkome panegyric, if I should apply to him 
f t^ words of the Roman Orator, " Studio 
nenrinem, nee industria majore cognovi ge- 
nero meo. Nullum illi tempus vacabat, aut 

v' 

a comvnenlatione, aut a scribendo, aut a 
cogitando. ' Itaque tantos progressus faciei 
bat ut evolare non excurrere videretur/* 
, Early in the year 1827, the University 
\m^ notice that the Oppenheim Librarjjr, 
being the most complete treasury of Jewish 
Ij^ratvire any where to be found, would 
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be offered ^o sale in the enspin^-^i^mtJi^g^at 
Hamburg. At t^e req^uest of t|i^ Ciir^J^rs 
of the iSodieian, Dr, Niqoll took ^^ ^v^qy^ge 
\o Germany, with a cpgomissipn fropa tbfm 
to purchase the whole collection at a stated 
price, supposing,^ on examination, the bQC^ks 
were found to be perfect and in goo^d <g|^n- 
dition. But on his arrival, he met with in* 
superable impediments to his negocis^|;fpn 
llibefal as were the terms offered bv, the 
Curators) in consequence of an, io^olvi^ji^y 

— ■■.;■»'■ • ■ ■ ■ ■■'■ 

in some of the parties concerned, a|id^, pie 
disputes of the German lawyers aboiji|; ^|teir 
interest in the property.. While tbesj^^^^s- 
putes were carrymg on, he made a^^e^9Jur- 
sion to GoetHngen, entering it just in t|itQ!^, to 
witness the funeral solemnities of the cele- 
brated Professor Eichhorn, He had then 
iMle reason to suspect that his own were 
so soon to follow. Having gratified bis 
curiosity by an inspection of every thipg 
which Was curious in this University, and 
finding oh bis return to Hamburg th^t ||ie 
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same aimeulties were opposed to the pur« 

^•^tiiasiS as before, and that no definite period 

'"^oul'd be named for the termination of them, 

'^^Iii^'came home without efiecting the purpose 

'bf his expedition, and which, as far as I 

'khbw, has not been effected to this mo- 

'^^menl. ' 

* The time was now fast approaching when 
^•*tb6 second and concluding Volume of the 

r 

^'^atalogue of the Arabic MSS. compris- 

"^ing dtl those in the four divisions above 

^*toeiitioned, would be ready for publication. 

■'^At ^he commencement of the year 1828, it 

^-^^arited only a few sheets to bring it to a 

M66ticludion ; and Dr. Nicoll was now busily 

employed in preparing an Index, by which 

I r 

reference to any part of it might be rqore 
'^V^adity made. But in the month of April 
-'folljo wing, soon after I had left Oxford to 
"^ rei^de in the country, I received the dis- 
^^Weisstng information that his lectures (with 
*HWiich he never failed to proceed, vvhateyer 
* W,ere liis other occupations) were suddenly 



tnlermpled by a ditsonier of the tratli^ft, 
ocieasfoning hoarseness, and difficultjr- of 
dpesiking ; wl>iicb, though Dr. Nicoll hiiMelf 
did ' not anticipaM any formidable efibel 
from te, excited in his friends, and myself 
atiiQdg the rest, a considerable degree of 
alarm. His appearance, when he was »t 
mj house, about three months afterward, 
tended to confirm my suspicions, that bis 
eomplaint was of a very serious aatmre. 
A further detail of circumstances I may well 
be spared ; it is enough to add that it te^mi- 
uated in his death on the 25th of September, 
iti a 'manner so awfully suddeu and unex^ 
pected, as to strike those around bin wiA 
astonishment and dismay. Thus perished 
in bis 36ih year a man of extraordinary 
tdlents, and almost unequalled diligence; 
wbo may fairly be called an honour to tbe 
University, and to his native country. Frmn 
whal he has done we may form a reasonabfo 
c^jecture a«^ to what he might have dcMiei 
hiHd 'it pleased the almighty Dispoeerrtif 
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^ffMfcteilOdcbaile grtetedt* bim la feline ^vetore 
)i$arjB)j;<aiidLas}'SGOtland can boast oi emir 
lieBttiiiti^ ill almost every departiuent ol 
neiUnce ^nd literature ; the Gregories, Mbcv 
ItoriQj finipe, Robertson, Piayfair, Jameson, 
£(tewiii!tv'&c^ $a it is not altogether impro*- 
kafade^' she might have seen in Oriental 
UHffDing*(that branch of learning which has 
pBlrhafMJ been less cuHivated than others in 
thciiiScottish Universities) a rival to the great 
iimum^af (Pococke and Hyde in the person 
afriM^:sander Nicoll. 

/»3ltireiia«his only that I should add a few 
words concerning the occasion of publishing 
tiie /annexed volume of Sermons. Immedi* 
itely'^^after the funeral of Dr. Nicoll, 1 re- 
ceived, a message from several persons of 
the first consequence, both for their talents 
and station, in the University, strongly m* 
oMnibending that some of his Sermons 
alkduJfd.jbe. published for the benefit of hi^ 
ymhtw;r/.Two or three in particular were 
Inentieiiffd^' tas containing matter highly ion 
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teresting, and also as having met with general 
approbation from those who heard them. 
At that time I had but just begun to look 
over and arrange Dr. iNicoll's papers, and 
was perfectly ignorant whether the Sermons 
in question were in exi&tence, or in case they 
should be found, whether we could collect a 
sufficient number to make a volume. Upon 
a further search, however, our doubts in this 
respect were removed, and the foHowiqg 
Discourses were selected for pubIication»i h 

J. P. 
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SERMON I. 

Page 1* 



Vj^e^hed Mx All Souls' College Chapel, on Sunday the 24th of 
"December, 1820, at an Ordination held by the Honourable and 
RigktvIUfevend Bdveard, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

M . John xx. 21. 

Js my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 



SERMON II. 

Page 39. 
Preached at Christ Church, Christmas-day, 1822. 

Isaiah ix. 6. 

For tmto us a Child is hom^ unto tcs a Son is given^ 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
and his name shall he called Wonderful^ Coun- 
sellor ^ the mighty God^ the everlasting Father^ the 
Prince of Peace. 



SERMON III. 

Page 71. 
Preached at Christ Church, October 12, 1S23. 

2 Kings xviii. 26. 

Then said Eliakim the son of HUkiah^ and Shebna^ 
and Joahy unto Rab-shakeh^ Speak^ I pray ihe^y 
to thy servants in the Syrian language; for 
we understand it: and talk not with us in the 
Jews'* language^ in the ears of the people thafizre 
on the wall. * 

••• >' 

SERMON IV. 

Page 99. 
Preached at Christ Church, May 30, 1824. 

Luke i. 2. 
Even a^ they delivered them ttnto us^ which from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses^ and ministers of the 
word. 



SERMON V. . >. ..'^ 

Page 141. 
Preached at Christ Church, Feb. 6, 1825. . v, 

2 Timothy ii. 16. ' vN' 

SMdy to shew thyself approved unto Oedya ^wHStf^n 
'^^yU needeth not to be ashamed^ rightly ^mdim^ihe 
vjord of truth. '^ ^^'^ 
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SERMON VI. 

Page 199. 
Preached at Christ Church, Dec. 11, 1826. 

1 Pet. i. 18, 19, 20. 

Fofosmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things^ as silver and goldj from 
your vain conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers ; but with the precious blood of Christ j 
as of a lamb without blemish and withoiU spot : 
who verily was foreordained before the foundation 
of the world. 



SERMON VII. 

Page 267. 
Preached at Christ Church, Oct. 14, 182?. 

Hbb. ix. 13, 14. 

For if the blood of bulls and of goats^ and the ashes 
of an heifer sprinkling the unclean^ sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh : how much more shall 
the blood of Christy who through the eternal Spirit 
offhred himself without spot to Gody purge your 
. ffonsdence from dead works to serve the living 
Godf ^ 
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SERMON I. 

Preached in All Souls' College Chapel^ on Sunday the 24th of 
December^ 1820, at an Ordination held by the Honourable and 
Right Reverend Edward, Lord Bishop of Oxford 



John xx. 21. 
As my Father hath sent me^ even so send I you. 

The office into which some of you who are 
present come this day to be admitted, and 
some to be advanced to its higher functions, is 
from its nature the most sacred of all insti- 
tutions existing among mankind, and the most 
important from the extent of its influence ; 
it is therefore a matter deserving of the most 
serious consideration to all those who are 
dedicated to it, whether in a superior or sub- 
ordinate capacity. If it be necessary for him 
who will undertake any profession duly to 

B 
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consider beforehand, whether he possesses the 
necessary qualifications of ability and inclina- 
tion, whether he has formed a just estimate 
of the nature and magnitude of its duties, 
whether he is rightly prepared for the sacri- 
fices it may be necessary to make, and to 
encounter the difficulties into which he may 
possibly be thrown in the exercise of it; it 
cannot assuredly be less necessary for those 
who are resolved to become the public teachers 
of truth, the spiritual guides of mankind, and 
their examples in moral conduct, to examine 
beforehand, whether they are competent to 
the fulfilment of the high duties which will be 
required of them, and whether they can con- 
scientiously fulfil them. But if the Christian 
minister be, as we are assured he is, a steward 
of the mysteries of God, not of his own opi- 
nions, but of the doctrines of divine revela- 
tion; if he be appointed to dispense to the 
several members of the Church that spiritual 
food by which they may be nourished to 
eternal life ; if he be charged with the 
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ministry of reconciliation, with the duty of 
contending against the whole present nature 
of man, in order to restore him to a state 
of being acceptable to God ; and if, by be- 
ing duly admitted to his profession, he has 
received the divine commission for the dis- 
charge of these duties : how infinitely more 
ought he to consider deeply beforehand, 
whether he is in any way adequate to the 
fulfilment of so arduous an office ; and, above 
all, whether he is solely influenced by his own 
incUnation, and feels that disposition of mind 
which would lead him to embrace that exclu- 
sively of any other profession ! 

But the office which you are about to 
undertake, or in the exercise, of which you are 
resolved to continue, is undoubtedly of divine 
original, and is still accompanied and blessed 
by divine grace. The many unhappy disputes 
which have prevailed in the Church respecting 
the channels through which the rite of Or- 
dination has descended from the person of 
Christ, and the legitimate method of confer- 

b2 
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ring the spiritual power signified by it, are 
go many proofs in favour of the necessity of 
this rite. At the same time it is allowed by 
the concurrent voice of Christians of every 
denomination, by those to whom has been 
preserved from the foundation of the Church 
by the apostles an uninterrupted series of 
regularly ordained ministers, as well as by 
those, who, from being unable to claim for 
their own ministry an Ordination communi- 
cated by continued succession from Christ 
himself, have arrogantly disputed the neces- 
sity of such a succession, that the Christian 
ministry is an institution ordained by God, 
and pecuUarly accompanied by his protection. 
By no sect of Christians, even by those whose 
origin we know to be due to mere human 
invention, or to the visionary fanaticism of 
individuals, who fancied themselves actuated 
by a divine influence, is the priesthood re- 
garded as merely of human institution. But 
it is historically true, that the Greek and 
Roman Churches have derived from the time 
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of the apostles a regular Ordination, to which 
Christ himself, the founder and spiritual head 
of Christianity, gave his solemn and everiast- 
ing sanction, when, after his resurrection, he 
commanded them in these words, ** Go yCj 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you : and, lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world." The 
Church, it is true, did not long retain itd 
original purity and simplicity, such as they 
existed in the first century. But among all 
the corruptions introduced into the Roman 
Church by the weakness, ignorance, or design 
of its ministers, which were easily embraced 
by an unenlightened and superstitious laity, 
afterwards gradually fostered by them, and 
ultimately endeared to them from habit, that 
Church cannot certainly be accused of having 
ever lost the ceremonial of OrdinatioUi On 
the contrary, it might rather be objected 
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to it, that it regarded at all periods every 
thing ceremonial as of superior importance to 
the mysteries signified. Those corruptions, 
however, cannot reasonably be considered to 
have effected any change in the spiritual effi- 
cacy of Ordination, or to have cast any indelible 
stain upon the office of the ministry itself; 
for Christ expressly pronounced to his disci- 
pies, that he should be with them to the end 
of the world ; and he that was himself found 
in fashion as a man assuredly knew what was 
in man, and to what errors even the best of 
men are subject. Ministers are only the 
visible instruments, by means of which God 
continues, as he did of old by similar means 
under the Mosaic dispensation, to influence 
and to govern his creatures, since the period 
of his miraculous interposition is past. In- 
deed it is sufficiently obvious, that the minis- 
terial office is distinct from the personal cha- 
racter of the minister, while it is yet so con- 
nected with the man, that, although its natural 
consequence is most powerfully to influence 
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his whole character, provided he be not entirely 
reprobate, the office itself can receive no con- 
tamination from him. Some who affect the 
name of philosophers may still maintain, as 
some have done, the incompatibiUty of such a 
connection with the purity of the office itself ; 
but what doctrine might not one maintain 
in the conceit of his own reason, darkening 
the simpUcity of truth by words without know- 
ledge, if his object were to destroy what he 
wished not to exist? The Church, therefore, 
of which we are members, having immediately 
derived her Ordination from the Roman, but, 
thanks be to God, having been severed from 
that Church and purified of its corruptions 
through the means of a blessed Reformation, 
has necessarily the same claim as that Church 
to the uninterrupted descent of its Ordination 
from the apostles, and certainly, with humility 
be it spoken, a superior one to the purity of its 
ministry. 

In order, however, that we may be impressed 
with a clear idea of the soundness of the foundr 
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ation upon which our Church is built, of the 
dignity and divine origin of those holy offices 
by which it has been, and is still, upheld, and 
of the high vantage-ground upon which we 
stand, compared with a numerous body of our 
most determined religious adversaries ; let us 
direct our attention to the original institution 
of Ordination, and convince ourselves, by as 
brief an argument as possible, of its perfect and 
uninterrupted preservation down to our own 
times. For if we be well assured, that we stand 
upon a foundation which cannot be shaken by 
human power, we may, if we prove ourselves 
but ordinary soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 
neglect not the preparation which we ourselves 
are bound to make, confidently and easily repel 
the envenomed arrows with which our enemies 
are unceasingly assailing us. 

No conclusion deducible from the New 
Testament can be more evident to any candid 
reader than this : that Jesus Christ never 
intended that any one who was so inclined 
should assume the management of the spiritual 
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afimrs of his religion. Else, why did he, during 
his own ministry, peculiarly select from his 
disciples the twelve apostles, and afterwards 
the seventy disciples, whom he sent into Judea 
to preach his doctrine ? And after the resurrec- 
tion, why did he give his peculiar commission 
to the eleven apostles, (one of the twelve having 
before abandoned and betrayed him,) to go and 

teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 

• 

of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and his assurance that his Spirit 
should be with them to the end of the world ? 
The very circumstance of such a commission 
having been given, implies that none but those 
to whom it was given had any authority to 
act under it. If it had been otherwise intended, 
that commission would have been nugatory. 
Indeed the giving it seems to have been in- 
tended to provide against every kind of self- 
constituted authority in the Church for the 
future. ''As my Father hath sent me," said 
Christ, *' even so send I you"* ;" thereby in- 

■ John XX. 21. 
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timating, that as he himself had received 
power and authority from the Father to con- 
stitute and govern the Church, so he sent the 
apostles supported by that authority he had 
himself receiyed, for the extension, government, 
and preservation of the same Church, and 
consequently so sent their successors, because 
he promised to be with them unto the end of 
the world. Well, therefore, have the com- 
pilers of our Articles of faith expressed them- 
selves upon this subject: '* It is not lawful 
for any man to take upon him the office of 
public teaching, or ministering the Sacraments 
in the congregation, before he be lawfully called 
and sent to execute the same "*." 

Soon after the ascension of Christ, Peter 
represented to the assembled disciples the 
necessity of supplying the place of Judas, 
who had betrayed his Master, and who had 
afterwards died by the most awful visitation 
of divine vengeance**. They all, therefore, 

• Article XXIII. " Acts i. 15, sq. 
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agreed, that one of those men, who had '' com- 
panied with them all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went out and in among them," should 
be ordained to take part of their ministry and 
apostleship instead of the betrayer, and to 
be a witness with them of Christ's resurrec- 
tion ; and having appointed two, Joseph Bar- 
sabas and Matthias, and in the most solemn 
manner prayed to God, that he would shew 
which of them he had chosen, they appointed 
Matthias to be the twelfth apostle. This 
election was afterwards justified by the sanction 
of the Holy Ghost, who on the day of Pente- 
cost descended upon all the twelve, and enabled 
them by miraculous powers communicated to 
them to enter upon the great work of esta- 
blishing the religion of Christ*'. 

The apostles continued for a considerable 
time to be the only preachers of Christianity. 
They preached too with such success, and their 
converts multiplied to such a degree, as we 

• Acts i. 15. ii. 4. 
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are informed in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
many of their disciples complained of being 
neglected in the daily ministration. Attentive 
to their complaints, the apostles caused to be 
chosen out of the number of those disciples 
** seven men of honest report, foil of the 
Holy Ghost, and of wisdom," for the inferior 
ministration ^. These were called ^iaxovoi, dea- 
cons. These had the charge of the poor, and 
took care of the charitable collections made 
for their support ; but they had also au- 
thority to preach and to baptize, when no 
superior minister was present. Thus PhiUp, 
who was one of them, baptized the eunuch ; 
and Stephen, another of them, suffered mar- 
tyrdom for preaching the Gospel to his own 
countrymen*. We read afterwards in the 
same book of elders or presbyters (Trgeo-jSurggoi) 
being in the Church of Jerusalem ^, although 
we are not informed of the time or occasion 
when they were appointed, nor of the precise 

* Acts vi. 1 — 7. • Acts vii.^and viii. 5 — 8. 26 — 38. 

' Acts XV. 2, 6, 22. 
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nature of their duties. But we find that Paul 
and Barnabas ordained elders in every Church * ; 
and also that Paul, together with the presbyters, 
laid his hands upon Timothy, before he took 
bim to be his companion and assistant in 
propagating the Gospel^. In the Epistles 
of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, that apostle 
gives them directions concerning the ordination 
and conduct of bishops^ elders, and deacons^ 
From these and numerous other facts which are 
furnished us by the Epistles, two conclusions may 
be drawn ; first, that there existed in the first 
century of the Church various orders of the 
ministry, of which each was either superior 
or subordinate to the other ; secondly, that 
each of those orders were duly ordained either 
by the apostles themselves, or by those whom 
the apostles had ordained. It has indeed 
been observed by an able assertor of the 
Calvinistic schem.e of Christianity, that *'we 
have not that sort of information in holy 

f Acts xiv. 23. '• 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
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writ, from which we can with certainty form 
a judgment concerning the entire model of 
the apostolic Church : that what we learn 
thence on this subject, we must collect from 
scattered hints given, as it were, incidentally, 
when nothing seemed less the intention of 
the writers, than to convey to us a particular 
account of the plan of the society they had 
formed." This most happy observation, al- 
though meant for a contrary purpose, adds 
no Uttle confirmation to the truth of the con- 
clusions we have just formed ; which Ukewise, 
upon impartial consideration, cannot possibly 
be denied, because they embrace less than 
might be legitimately deduced from the ge- 
neral tenor of many different passages in the 
Epistles, detached and indefinite as they are. 
If, besides, we consider, that the apostles 
wrote to the several Churches, not directlv 
to inform the individuals of those Churches 
of the form and manner in which their Church 
was administered, which were circumstances 
well known to all who were connected with 
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them, and visible to the eyes of all, we shall 
not be surprised, that in this respect the 
apostles did not depart from their usual 
method of instruction. With regard, likewise, 
to the precise nature of those different orders 
in the Church, and the Umits of their re- 
spective authorities, we are not on the present 
occasion concerned : nor is it at present neces- 
sary to say any thing on the much-agitated 
question, whether the names of ^rgeo-jSwrggoi and 
ewicrxovoi were names for the same or for 
different offices in the primitive Church. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to be con- 
vinced of the justness of the conclusion, that 
in the apostoUcal age of the Church, there 
was no order in it, of which the members 
were not duly consecrated or ordained to 
their respective offices by those who were duly 
quahfied to consecrate and ordain them. 

In order to see the succession of the minis- 
terial office preserved through the succeeding 
centuries, we must appeal to the testimony 
of the apostolical fathers and their successors. 
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Their writings will furnish us with proofs so 
abundant, that no one historical fact can be 
affirmed to be supported by stronger evidence. 
On the present occasion, however, it may 
be sufficient to adduce two passages only, 
both from writers of the second century. 
Irenaeus, when refuting the heretics who 
infested the Church in his time, in order to 
shew that their doctrine was not of the apo- 
stles, says, **We can enumerate those who 
were by the apostles ordained bishops in the 
Churches, and those who were their successors 
even to our own time, who neither taught, 
nor knew, any of the wild opinions of these 
men*." He adds, that since it would be 
tedious to enumerate the successions of all the 
Churches, he would be satisfied with mention- 
ing the succession in that of Rome. Tertullian 
in the same century challenges the heretics 
** to produce the originals of their churches, 
and shew the order of their bishops, so run- 

^ Lib. i. cap. 3. 
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ning down successively from the beginning, 
as that every first bishop among them shall 
have had for his author and predecessor some 
one of the apostles or apostolic men, who 
continued with the apostles. For in this 
manner the apostolic Churches bring down 
their registers; as the Church of Smyrna 

from Polycarp, placed there by John ; the 

« 

Church of Rome from Clement, ordained by 
Peter ; and so do the rest prove their apo- 
stolical origmal, by exhibiting those who were 
constituted their bishops by the apostles*'." 
In the following centuries the evidence is 
equally strong ; nay, accordingly as we approach 
nearer to what are called modern times, it 
obtains accumulated strength, both from the 
greater number of the writers who give their 
testimony, and the more general extension of 
the Church itself. It becomes, therefore, con- 
tinually more and more undeniable to him who 
traces the annals of the Church, that the 

" Dg Praescr. Haeret. cap. 32. 
C 
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succession of a duly constituted ministry was 
never interrupted. For, if that successicm 
had not been duly preserved, how eagerly 
would the heretics have availed themselves 
of so invincible an argument against their 
opponents, which was so repeatedly and power-. 
fuUy urged against themselves ! Nor does the 
nature of things admit the possibiUty of any 
such interruption having taken place. It is 
evident from the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles, that Christ did establish a Church 
by means of his apostles, that he instituted 
certain solemn rites necessary to that Church, 
and that he set apart a certain number of 
men to teach the doctrine which he himself 
taught, and to preserve the solemn rites which 
he himself instituted ; it is equally evident from 
historical testimony, that a Church, professing 
itself to be the same that Christ estabUshed, 
retaining the same solemn rites, and having 
a pecuUar order of men ordained for the same 
purposes, and appointed by the same means, 
has existed ever since the time of the apostles. 
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and does still exist: we cannot, therefore, 
admit the possibility of any interruption in 
the series. Either Christ appointed no min- 
istry at all, or most certainly the Church 
hath essentially retained that which he did 
appoint. 

This consideration cannot, I conceive, be 
too zealously recommended, nor too frequently 
called to mind, in an age like the present, 
in which we are told by some, that human 
reason has so far rescued itself from the thral- 
dom of ancient prejudice, as to have at length 
discovered it to be a matter of very little 
consequence, whether a Church has its min- 
istry regularly derived by succession from the 
apostles, or not, provided its doctrines are 
strictly those of the New Testament, and its 
ministers be men who are zealous^ in their 
profession, and of unblemished lives. But of 
such pretended liberality let us beware. From 
such an admission the transition is not very 
remote, nor very diflBicult, to the ampler con- 
cessions which would soon be demanded of us 

c2 
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by the advocates of liberality and reason. J 
trust, however, that God hath not given us, 
or any who shall hereafter undertake the 
ministerial office in our Church, a mind 
which is capable of ever admitting, that any 
person has a right to be the minister of his 
Church, excepting those who are duly con- 
stituted by those means which Christ himself 
appointed, and which Providence has preserved 
to us through ages of martyrdom and persecu- 
tion ; ages in which the ministerial office, 
if it had been of mere human invention, would 
undoubtedly have been annihilated. I trust, 
also, that sound reason stands in the nearest 
and most necessary relation to true liberality, 
while it is most widely and necessarily op- 
posed to that which often professes to be so. 
But whenever we happen to reflect upon 
the opinions and motives of others, we should 
be careful to remember, that it is not ours 
to judge with severity, much less to condemn 
them, however far they may appear to our 
human reason to be removed from the right 
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path. There is one whose judgment is un- 
erring, and who will hereafter most impartially 
adjudge, both to them and to us, that which 
each of us shall have merited, whether of 
reward or of pmiishment, by thought, word, 
or deed. 

It has, then, been shewn, as far as the 
present limits would permit, that the ministry 
of the Church of England do certainly derive 
their commission and authority from Christ 
himself, and therefore, that the words which 
Christ used to his apostles, ** as my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you,'/ should 
most certainly be considered as spoken also to 
you, who are on this day to be ordained to his 
sacred ministry. Allow me, in the next place, 
to make a few observations upon the qualifica- 
tions necessary to the minister of Christ, and 
the duties which belong to his profession. 

One indispensable qualification of the Chris- 
tian minister is the possession of a due share 
of learning. Being appointed the interpreter 
of the revealed will of God, and the vindicator 
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of his ways to mankind, he ought first of all 
to be able to interpret those sacred books, 
which contain what God has been pleased to 
reveal. The interpretation of those books, 
both verbal and doctrinal, is assuredly one of 
the most difficult tasks to which human learn- 
ing and intellect can be applied. That object 
has engaged the attention of men the most 
variously and profoundly learned in different 
countries, and in none more than in our own, 
especially since the Reformation. It must, in- 
deed, be acknowledged, and acknowledged with 
gratitude, that what is contained in the Scrip- 
tures most essentially necessary for the regula- 
tion of human conduct is nearly alike intelligible 
to the learned and the unlearned ; a blessing 
surely of inestimable value, and one convinc- 
ing proof of the divine origin of those sacred 
writings. But it must be observed, that the 
unlearned person knows not the reason of his 
faith, and the hope that is in him ; he believes 
*as he has been taught; he is consequently 
confounded by the objections that may be 
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made against Revelation or against his own 
particular creed. He will listen to the most 
unsound doctrines that may be proposed to 
Imn, if he falls into the hands of artful and 
designing men, even although his better reason 
might whisper to him their falsehood. But it 
is not sufficient to profess to be convinced, 
nor, indeed, can one be really convinced, un- 
less he is able to explain why he is so, and to 
convince others as well as himself that his 
opinion is right. Without learning, a minister 
could not explain many of the ordinary passages 
of Scripture, much less the more difficult 
ones ; he could not reconcile those which are 
apparently contradictory, nor disprove the par- 
tial interpretations of others ; he could not 
defend the truth against the gainsayers ; he 
could not answer the cavils of the sophist, nor 
refute the objections of the infidel. Supposing 
he were unable to do so, what else could we 
expect, but that error and heresy, superstition 
and fanaticism, and, what is worse, infidelity, 
would soon overspread the land? The Church, 
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and even Christianity itself, are constantly 
subject to be assailed by a numerous host of 
enemies of very different complexions, by in- 
fidels as well as by men who profess to be 
Christians ; and if there were no men of learn- 
ing and knowledge among the ministry able 
to repel their various arguments, that order 
would be deservedly forsaken and brought into 
contempt. Another Gibbon may hereafter at- 
tempt to bring Christianity into discredit by 
a disingenuous account of its first propagation, 
and an artful misrepresentation of the autho- 
rities he quotes ; a second Hume may labour 
to destroy one of the siirest evidences of the 
divine origin of Christianity, by denying that 
the testimony of others in attestation of any 
religious system can ever amount to a pro- 
bability, much less to a proof; and another 
Priestley may maintain, that all ecclesiastical 
estabUshments are hostile to the rights of 
private judgment, and therefore opposed to 
Christianity itself. What then must we sup- 
pose would be the state of the Church, and the 
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whole condition of society, if those dangerous 
arguments were not immediately followed by 
the able and learned refutations of a Watson, 
a Campbell, and a Horsley ? The same argu- 
ments and objections may be urged which have 
been frequently refuted before, but from their 
apparent novelty and their diflferent colouring, 
though old in themselves, they will yet be new 
in their effects, and must again and again be 
refuted. Besides, every succeeding age has 
generally a peculiar character, in consequence 
of a combination of causes and circumstances, 
the effects of which are more easily felt and 
acknowledged than explained; the learning 
and knowledge of the divine must, therefore, 
be adequate to the age in which he lives, in 
order that he may have an effectual and a 
directing influence upon society, and be pre- 
pared to meet all difficulties, and to accommodate 
himself to all circumstances, in the way which 
shall be most conducive to the good of the 
Church. Learning and knowledge are, like- 
wise, upon the whole gradually progressive : 
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if, therefore, the divine does not cultivate them 
with proportioned assiduity, he will individually 
fall short of the standard of his age, and 
abridge the extent of his usefulness. 

It has been often alleged, that learning and 
religion are necessarily distinct from each other, 
the former being the object of reason^ and the 
latter of faith. Will the assertors of this 
doctrine, then, be prepared to say, that reUgion 
is not also an object of reason? The fact is 
this : the unlearned reUgious person has faith 
only, while the learned has both faith and 
reason. The unlearned person, therefore, be- 
lieves only because he has been told that he 
ought to beUeve so and so ; but if he be asked 
why he is a Christian and not a Mohammedan, 
or why he belongs to this or that particular 
sect of Christians, he can give na rational 
answer. The learned person, on the other 
hand, will be ready always to '' give an answer 
to every one that asketh him a reason of the 
hope that is in him with meekness and fear V 

' 1 Pet. iii. 15. 
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and will be always able and ready to explain 
the grounds and reasons of his faith. It is 
true, that every Christian cannot unite to his 
faith learning ; in this case, if he possess com- 
mon sense and an honest mind, he will listen 
to the doctrines preached by his spiritual in- 
structors, who certainly ought to unite both. 
To be convinced what are the fruits of faith 
without learning in a reUgious instructor, we 
need but listen to the incoherent and some- 
times unholy rhapsodies of many preachers 
without the pale of the Church, who, pos- 
sessing no learning themselves, despise and 
condemn it in others, and who fancy them- 
selves, as the apostles were, divinely called to 
be ministers of Christ, mistaking the feverish 
illusions of their own heated and distempered 
imaginations, and their own animal sensations, 
for an inward call from the Holy Spirit, and 
the infallible signs of heavenly graces. Human 
nature is, indeed, prone to enthusiasm, super- 
stition, and mysticism, when certain chords of 
the system are struck under certain circum- 
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stances. But reason, the chief prerogative of 
our human nature, has undoubtedly been wisely 
given us by God to preserve us from falling 
into those fatal extremes, and to enable us to 
hold that middle course in all things between 
what is too much and too little. 

The science of theology, as embracing all 
that a divine ought to know, is so extensive, 
that if any one review its several branches, he 
may justly exclaim, as did St. Paul, when re- 
flecting upon the nature and difficulties of his 
ministration, ** who is sufficient for these 
things"*?" The individual must, therefore, ge- 
nerally be contented with the pursuit of those 
branches or parts only of the science, to the 
study of which he is impelled by his ovm 
inclination, or which will be most serviceable 
in the particular circumstances in which he is 
placed. The knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages has ever been justly 
esteemed indispensably necessary for the true 

«» 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
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interpretation and right understanding of the 
New and Old Testaments. With the former 
of these languages, which is certainly of more 
immediate importance to the divine, you are 
well acquainted. And surely those who have 
received their education in this University 
can never be sufficiently grateful for having 
enjoyed the benefit of that most excellent 
system, which has now been for a considerable 
time pursued in it with undeviating exactitude, 
in which the Greek language forms the most 
prominent object ; it having been no doubt 
rightly judged by those who first designed and 
established that system, that a sound know- 
ledge of the Greek language was of all attain- 
ments the most calculated to promote rational 
theology, and that Greek learning was the 
surest basis on which could rest the main 
pillars of the Church of England. The 
University, likewise, affords abundant means 
of instruction for those who are desirous of 
being acquainted with the Hebrew language, 
although it has been wisely conceived, that, in 
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consequence of the short space of time to 
which the academical course is necessarily re- 
stricted, the time would be spent to better, 
purpose in acquiring well what is most essen- 
tial, than if the attention were at the same time 
directed to that which was less necessary. No 
one, however, can deny the extreme importance 
of a knowledge of the Hebrew language, and 
the necessity there is, that it should never 
cease to be cultivated. This, perhaps, was 
never more remarkably evident than at the 
present period, since with unparalleled ef- 
frontery a certain individual has dared to 
maintain loudly in the face of England, that 
our authorized version of the Old Testa- 
ment, as it stands, cannot be defended 
against the objections of the infidel, and 
who has himself with most determined as- 
surance persisted in obtruding a new transla- 
tion, which, although it has fortunately been 
found to bid defiance to all rational learning, 
and even to common sense, has yet had its 
advocates. Undoubtedly if so pernicious a 
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design had not been effectually frustrated, that 
would not have been the only attempt to in- 
sult human reason, and to unsettle the faith of 
Christians. 

But having endeavoured to recommend 
human learning as indispensable to the minister 
of Christianity in a greater or less degree, I 
cannot omit to recal to your minds, that there 
are other qualifications of a still superior 
nature, and of still more difficult acquisition. 
We must not only be able to understand 
what has been revealed, and to teach others 
the duties which God requires of them, but 
we must bear in mind, that what we recom- 
mend to the belief and the practice of others is 
binding upon ourselves, and that too in a 
superior degree, inasmuch as the teacher 
ought to be better instructed than those whom 
he teaches, and should set them an example 
for the practice of their duty. ** Ye are the 
salt of the earth, ye are the light of the 
world "," said our Saviour to his disciples, when 

■^Matt. V. 13, 14. 
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he was about to send them forth in the 
character of public teachers. And so he says 
to you also : for as he himself was sent by 
the Father, so he sent his apostles, promising 
that his Spirit should continue with their suc- 
cessors unto the end of the world. Ye ought, 
therefore, to be an ensample to the flock in 
faith, in purity, in conversation, in doctrine, 
and in charity. For if the shepherd of the 
flock be not watchful over his own soul, how 
will he care to watch over the souls of his 
flock? In order to explain the Scriptures 
aright, learning alone is assuredly insufficient : 
you must be animated with the Spirit which 

r 

inspired those Scriptures. Those who are not 
themselves influenced by the Holy Spirit, and 
whose consciences are not really convinced and 
warmed by the saving truths of revelation, 
cannot but be cold, and languid, and inelo- 
quent, in their addresses to the consciences of 
others. If their words come not from the 
heart, how can they reach the hearts of other 
men ? There is, indeed, something unnatural 
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in thiB endeavour to excite in other men's- 
breasts emotions which we feel not in our own. 
But when the conscientious and pious minister 
exhorts, ** out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh °/' Even if his talents be 
but moderate, a zealous concern for the eternal , 
welfare of those committed to his spiritual care, 
and a conviction of the truth and importance 
of what he recommends, will animate and 
ennoble his language, and will often dictate to 
him words of divine and irresistible eloquence, 
which will pierce the conscience, and strike 
with conviction the most obdurate of sinners : 
so mighty is the force of divine truth dictated 
by the Spirit of God. 

To define and explain the qualifications of 
the minister of Christ, and to enumerate the 
duties he has to perform, would be tedious ; 
nor, if it could be done, would it here be neces- 
sary. • Those who are present, it is presumed, 
are, at least in part, acquainted with them, 

*» Matt. xii. 34. 
D 
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and they have already prayed fervently to God, 
that he would supply the deficiency of their 
knowledge, and aid their anxious endeavour 
to practise what they know- 'Hie solemnity 
also of this day's service cannot fail to leave 
in their minds the deepest impressions of re- 
ligious veneration and holy fear, when they 
know that in that ceremonial the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which Christ promised should 
accompany the ministers of his Church to the 
end of time, is communicated to them, to 
guide, direct, and strengthen them, and can- 
not hut inspire them with the most fixed deter- 
mination, through his assistance, never to act 
imworthily of so high a vocation. By the 
regular exercise of your sacred functions, you 
will henceforth be enabled to learn the true 
nature, extent, and difficulties of your spiritual 
duties. And if at any time you should faint 
in the performance of them, the energy by 
which you exert yourselves to overcome the 
weakness of human nature, by being frequently 
repeated, will, through the grace of God, which 
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is freely offered to all who in humility pray for 
it, give you finally the victory over your great 
spiritual foe, and make you at all times the 
willing and ready servants of your heavenly 
Ix)rd. Let no one think, that he will not have 
innumerable difficulties in himself to contend 
against, even after he hath devoted himself to 
the service of God, and been consecrated 
thereto by his Holy Spirit : for this is the con- 
dition of human nature, that no human being 
is exempt from being tempted by the wiles of 
the evil one, and decoyed from his duty by the 
fascinations of the world. ** Watch ye," 
therefore, ** and pray, lest you enter into 
t^nptation';" for the wisest of men are often 
ignorant of the means by which they are suf- 
fered to be tempted, and oftentimes, instead of 
repelling when they could, embrace as a friend 
tfaefr most dangerous enemy. This warning, 
which is general, may be peculiarly applied to 
the minister of Christ, who, because the very 

P Matt. xxvi. 41. 
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nature of his profession naturally causes him 
to be an object of dislike to the generaUty of 
mankind, might often be discouraged in the 
performance of his duty, and be tempted to 
yield to the opinions of men, where he ought 
zealously to oppose, and with authority to re- 
prove, 

** Watch ye,*' then, ** in all things, do the 
work of an evangelist, make full proof of your 
ministry**/* ** Seeing ye have this ministry, as 
ye have received mercy, faint ye not'." Un- 
questionably this is no time for slumbering and 
inactivity, when the enemy already beset our 
gates, and are even in the midst of us. But 
yet, thanks be to God, it is no season of 
despondency. Be not then overwhelmed with 
the prospect of those difficulties which the 
ministers of Christ have to contend with at all 
times, nor be disheartened by the difficulties 
they are in a peculiar manner called upon 
boldly to meet in the present. There is one 

*» 2 Tim. iv. 5. ' 2 Cor. iv. 1 . 
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effectual mode of opposition to those who are 
now conspired against the Church under the 
semhlance of Christian friendship, or united 
under the specious banner of liberaUty; ** He 
that walketh uprightly, walketh surely : but he 
that perverteth his ways shall be known*/' 

And go ye forth into the field of the Lord, 
** having your feet shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace*;*' go forth with that spirit 
of meekness of which Christ himself hath given 
us the most glorious example. Let your meek- 
ness be invigorated by zeal, and your zeal in re- 
turn be tempered by meekness. Be ye * * strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might"." 
Finally, remember always the dignity of your 
profession, which has been emphatically and 
eternally sanctioned by the words of Christ : 
*^ As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you*.'* 

• Proverbs x. 9. * Ephes. vi. 15. 

" Ephea. vi. 10. * John xx. 21. 
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Isaiah ix. 6. 

For tmto tis a Child is horrid unio tM a Son is giiieUy 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful^ Coun- 
seUor^ the mighty God, the everlasting Father^ the 
Prince of Peace. 

In a preceding passage the prophet had been 
alluding to the several temporal afflictions 
which his people had suffered on account of 
their transgression of the Law, and represent- 
ing the still more dreadful miseries they were 
afterwards to suffer on account of their rejec- 
tion of the Messiah. Then, by one of those 
sudden transitions so frequent in the pro- 
phetical writings from the denunciation of 
sorrow to the promise of subsequent joy, 
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seized, as it were, by a new and irresistible 
inspiration, he at once exclaims, as if what 
he describes were actually present to his eyes, 
' ' The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light: they that dwell in the 
'land of the shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined." In which words we have a 
clear and beautiful indication of the glorious 
efiect of the Gospel, which was designed in 
due time to enlighten those who had before 
walked in moral darkness with the knowledge 
of truth, and to rescue mankind from that 
spiritual death, from which their degenerate 
nature gave them neither the will nor the 
power to escape. He afterwards discloses the 
manner in which so happy a change in the 
condition of mankind was to be introduced 
into the land of Galilee, as a blessed presage 
of its extension through the whole earth, 
expressing himself in those remarkable and 
emphatic words : ' * For unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son is given, and the govern- 
meioit shall be upon his shoulder ; and his; 
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name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace." 

These words contain a most remarkable 
prophecy relating to the nativity, divine na- 
ture, and general description of Christ, as 
must appear incontrovertibly certain to every 
unprejudiced mind. But there are few pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, which have been 
more, either designedly or otherwise, per- 
verted, and more differently "interpreted in 
ancient and modem times. Indeed, the man- 
ner in which we find it explained may in- 
variably be regarded as a criterion, by which 
we may know whether the expositor was, or 
was not, a Christian, or at least what senti- 
ments he entertained concerning the nature of 
Christ. * 

It will, then, be my object on the present 
occasion, first, to direct your attention to some 
of the numerous translations that have been 
given of this passage ; then, to explain the 
general nature of the prophecy ; in the next 
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place, to make some remarks upon the several 
epithets attributed in it to the Personage said 
to be bom, some of which appear liable to 
a little misconception ; and, lastly, to state 
what doctrine i. by impUoatioo ,o be proved 
from them. 

In the Septuagint version, which is the 
most ancient of aU translations, and which 
therefore might be presumed to offer the most 
uncorrupted sense, this passage, according to 
the Roman copy, stands thus translated : 
" For unto us a Child hath been bom, and 
unto us a Son hath been given, whose govern- 
ment was upon his shoulder ; and his name is 
[or, shall be] called, Angel of mighty Counsel 
[fjLeyaXris /SouAijf AyyeXoi] : for I wiU bring peace 
upon those in authority, and health unto him/' 
Here it will immediately be perceived, that 
the first member of the sentence coincides 
perfectly with the sense of the corresponding 
one in the Hebrew, as it now stands ; but that 
the latter is altogether different from its corre- 
sponding one, which contains the epithets of 
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the Child said to be born, producing an en- 
tirely new signification, and taking away the 
whole force of the original meaning, supposing 

the present Hebrew text to be authentic, while 

* 

it has subjoined to it an additional clause 
totally unconnected with what precedes. So 
great a discrepancy might reasonably surprise 
any reader, who sought in the Septuagint 
version some confirmation of the words he had 
been accustomed to hear and to regard as 
clearly indicative of the Messiah ; more espe- 
cially, as the words of that version are some- 
times adopted by the writers of the New 
Testament, who seem thereby to confer upon 
it the most indubitable authority. But the 
difiiculty will vanish, when recourse is had to 
the expressions in the Hebrew, a little exa- 
mination of which will shew how so great a dif- 
ference originated. For on comparing the words 
of the origmal •^^a|l •?» yj^** VhB HottJ Mfnj?^, 
which are translated in our established ver- 
sion, '' and his name shall be called 
WcMiderful, Counsellor, the mighty God," 
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with those of the Septuagint, xai xaAetroi to ovojxa 
awTOU, MeyaAijj /SoyXij^ ayyeKog, ** and his name is 

[or, shall be] called, Angel of mighty Counsel," 
we shall find, that, although the sense of the 
epithetical part be entirely different, yet each 
word of the Greek has its corresponding one 
in the Hebrew ; but that, in order to have 
produced the sense given in the Septuagint, 
the Hebrew words must have been, singularly 
transposed and perverted, we cannot, indeed, 
suppose from design on the part of the trans- 
lators, but either on account of the imperfec- 
tion of the copy or copies they had before 
them, or, more probably, from their own 
imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
of which many proofs occur in other places, 
and from the real difficulty of the passage 
itself. Thus the words y^^ vhB, which are 
two distinct epithets, denoting '* a wonderful 
thing, a giver rf counsel," correspond to the 
Greek fji^a^vis ^ovxyis ; and the expression 
•rtSlStbfc*, which is translated '* the mighty 
God," appears to have been read in perverted 
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order vM.^naa, i. e. man of Gody which from 
being the proper name of one of the seven 
chief angels, who was pecuUarly known as the 
messenger of the divine commands, was used 
by those interpreters as ayyeXo^ or messenger in 
general. Nor does the additional clause of the 
same translation immediately following, viz. 

appear more reconcileable with the words of 
the Hebrew text DiVttTTte tS^ ^aM, which are 
rendered in our translation *' the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace." Whereas upon 
comparison of these two passages we shall 
discover, that the meaning given in the Septua- 
gint version may be eUcited from the Hebrew 
words, if we suppose a sUght difference of 
reading by the substitution of one letter for 
another, and the addition of one termination, 
[i. e. by reading isfho d*nto 'jjr (M'^aM) '^a^,] 
which reading it may be concluded they found 
in their copy or copies. With regard to the 
words KM uyi6*av. awT«, which have nothing to 
correspond with them in the sentence, it is 
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probable they were intended as a translation 
of the first word of the following sentence, 
having suffered a little alteration ; [thus they 
appear to have read tkSHch for ref^a'?!. It 

••8-: ••«-« 

may here be remarked, that the Alexandrian 
copy of the Septuagint has immediately after 
the words "Angel of mighty Counsel'' the 
following additional epithets, '' Wonderful, 
Coimsellor, Powerful, possessing authority, 
the Prince of Peace, the Father of the future 
age." Now these words evidently could not 
have stood in the original Septuagint transla- 
tion : they contain nothing more than a free 
paraphrase or dilatation of the Hebrew, and 
must have been afterwards interpolated by 
some one who perceived that the Greek version 
did not coincide with the Hebrew original: 
for it cannot be supposed that the same person 
or. perscm? would hare given two translations 
of the same words in the same passage, and 
those as different from one another as possible. 
Such examples, however, (for many such could 
be adduced,) of so great a difference between 
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the Septuagint version and the Hebrew need 
not so much exeite our surprise, when we 
consider, that the different books were trans- 
lated by different individuals possessed of very 
different degrees of talent for the task of 
interpretation, of which circumstance abundant 
proofs are afforded by the individual books 
translated, and at the same time reflect, that of 
the prophetical books that of Isaiah has by no 
means been the most successfully translated. 

The same deviation from the Hebrew, and 
that very nearly as we find it in the Alexan- 
drian copy of the Septuagint, is observed in 
the Arabic version of uncertain age which is 
published in the Polyglot Bibles: but this 
version, being immediately derived from the 
Septuagint, proves nothing concerning the true 
reading or sense of the Hebrew, but only con- 
firms the faulty translation of that version. 
The sense of the translation there given is the 
following : * * For unto us a Child has been 
bom, and unto us a Son has been given, whose 
dominion was upon his shoulders ; and his 
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name is called Angel of mighty Counsel, Won- 
derful, Counsellor, God powerful, possessed of 
authority, the Prince of Peace, the Father of 
the future age; for I will bring peace upon 
princes, peace and safety to them." Where, 
however, it is to be remarked, that the word 
God has been interpolated without the authority 
of the Septuagint version ; the very word of 
all others the most important in deciding the 
interpretation of this passage, as will after- 
wards appear, and which could never have 
stood in that version upon any probable sup- 
position that might be made of the reading in 
the original Hebrew. 

This peculiarity of the Septuagint version 
affects all those that have been taken from it, 
and those only: for none of the ancient 
versions, which are known to have been taken 
immediately from the Hebrew, give any such 
explanation of the passage, but represent the 
natural and grammatical sense of the original, 
with greater or less variation indeed, but with- 
out much violence or distortion. Thus in the' 
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version of Aquila, which is so highly valued in 
a philological and critical point of view, both 
on account of its antiquity, having been com- 
pleted in the early part of the second century, 
and on account of its close and almost verbal 
adherence to the Hebrew text, which is fre- 
quently carried so far as to violate the idiom of 
the Greek language, the passage is rendered in 
the following manner : '* For unto us a Child 
hath been born, and unto us a Son hath been 
given ; and his measure was upon his shoulder, 

[xai eysvero to jxergov avrou eir cofj^ou at/rov]; and his 

name hath been called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Strong, the Powerful, the Father ever, 
[TJotTTig en,] the Prince of Peace." In Uke man- 
ner Symmachus, who is believed to have exe- 
cuted his translation towards the end of the 
second centiuy, and who pursued a system 
perfectly opposite to that of Aquila, it being 
his object to follow rather the order of signifi- 
cation than that of words, and to attain the 
utmost purity of Grecian expression, has given 
this version : ' ' For unto us a Youth hath 

E 
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been bom, unto us a Son hath been given; 
and his instruction shall be upon his shoulder 

[xou eOTon Yj vouhia ocf/rov evi rov oofMv aurovj ; and his 

name shall be called Wonderfulness [proLga^o^ 
ocTftoO, Deliberative [j3ow\evr<xoj], Strong, Power- 
ful, the Father of Time, [IIar»}^ aicovo j], the Prince 
of Peace." Theodotion Ukewise, whose version 
stands in point of time between the two above 
mentioned, gives nearly the same translation 
as the preceding, but with this remarkable 
exception, that he gives eKaX.ewe instead of 
xA)j9)j(reTa<, either not knowing that the Hebrew 
verb tnj?'; 1 though active in form, ought in this 
place, as in numerous others, to be taken 
impersonally, or purposely taking away the 
true sense in order to favour the Jewish 
opinion that the passage had no reference to 
the Messiah, thus : ** And He who deliberates 
wonderfully, [Saujxaa-Twj /SouXguwv, viz. God,] the. 
Strong, the Powerful, the Father of eternity, 
the Lord of peace, hath given him a name.'* 
The ancient Syriac version called the Simple 
[Peshito], which is distinguished for its close 
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adherence to the Hebrew, and which must have 
been composed before the middle of the fourth 
century, renders the words in this manner: 
" For unto us a Child is bom, and unto us a 
Son is given ; and his authoiity is upon his 
shoulder ; and his name is called Wonderful- 
ness, and Counsellor, the most powerful God 
of ages, the Prince of Peace." Finally, an 
anonymous and unpublished Judaeo- Arabic 
version, which contains many internal prooft 
of its high value for the purposes of criticism, 
gives this remarkable translation: ''Truly it 
will happen that a Child hath been born imto 
us, and a Son given unto us, upon whose 
shoulder is authority ; and his name is called 
the hidden from the eyeSy the Giver of counsel, 
the Powerful, the Mighty, the Prince of Peace:" 
where it is to be observed, that the translation 
of the word vhs '' a wonderful thing" is dif- 
ferent from that given of it in all other versions, 
the author having no doubt derived his signifi- 
cation of it from that sense of the root which 
impUes difficulty of comprehension ; and that he 

E 2 
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has left altogether untranslated the words 
[Ty "OJAl denoting in our translation '* the 
Everlasting Father," .although he has taken 
care to introduce the original words themselves : 
whence it may be conjectured that he could 
not determine what was their real significa- 
tion. 

From the preceding detail it appears, if not 
absolutely certain, at least highly probable, 
that the Septuagint version has by no means 
expressed the true sense of the Hebrew text, 
inasmuch as it differs from all the ancient 
versions, which are acknowledged to have been 
taken from the Hebrew, though at much later 
periods, and there is no reason for suspecting 
the general authenticity of the passage in 
question, as it now stands in that text. I pro- 
ceed now to take notice of that singular and 
extraordinary explanation which is to be found 
in the Chaldee Paraphrase known by the ap- 
pellation of the Targum of Jonathan, a com- 
pilation of the more or less ancient interpreta- 
tions of various learned persons, made during 
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the third century ; an explanation of no small 
importance, since to it may he referred that of 
some posterior Rabbinical Expositors, who in- 
terpret differently this and other passages of 
the prophetical books, which Christians have 
imhesitatingly applied to the Messiah. The 
explanation of the Targum just mentioned 
stands thus translated in the various editions 
which it has undergone: ** Dicit Propheta 
domui David : Quoniara parvulus natus est 
nobis, filius datus est nobis : et suscepit legem 
super se ut servaret eam : et vocabitur nomen 
ejus a facie Admirabilis consilii Deus^ vir per- 
manens in setemum, Christus^ cujus pax mul- 
tiplicabitur super nos in diebus ejus." Here 
the words ** et vocabitur nomen ejus a facie 
Admirabilis consilii Deus'^ are scarcely intel- 
ligible, and the words of which they are a 
translation appear not to have been rightly 
understood by the translator himself. It is 
evident, however, from the structure of the 
sentence, it was meant by him that De\is 
should be predicated of the Child that was 
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born : but this the author of the Targum had 
by no means uxtended should be the case. 
The words ought to be translated thus : * * and 
his name shall be called by Him who is of 
wonderful counsel, [viz. God,] man cpduring 
for ever, Christ, in whose days peace shall be 
multiplied upon us:" for the expression, 
fDTp p] which he has rendered d fade^ 
denotes nothing more than the agent, accord- 
ing to a construction common alike in the 
Arabic and Chaldee languages. That this is 
the true sense of the passage in the Targum 
is confirmed by the testimony of Abarbanel, 
and by the explanations of the Hebrew text 
given by Rashi and Kimchi. The latter of 
these declares the meaning to be, *'The holy 
and blessed God, whose name is Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Fdithar, hath called the name of this Child, 
the Prince of Peace;" the ground of which in- 
terpretation Ues in taking the verb of calling 
[•np'^^3 in an active instead of impersonal sig- 
nification. )But such an interpretation is evi- 
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dently forced, and is inconsistent both with 
the structure of the sentence and the genius of 
the Hebrew language. It is also inconsistent 
with probabUity that so many epithets should 
have been intended for him who conferred the 
name. The opinion of Abarbanel, therefore, 
is still more indefensible, who conceives it 
possible that the epithet Prince of Peace may 
also belong to God, i. e. to him who confers 
the name ; in which case the original Hebrew 
would signify, '* and the Wonderful, the 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father of 
Eternity, the Prince of Peace, shall give him a 
name ;" so that there would be no name at all 
given to the Child said to be bom. But all 
such perversion and misinterpretation of the 
natural sense serve only to shew what the 
Jewish authors sought to prove, and what 
perplexity they experienced in proving it, viz. 
that the Messiah was not signified in the pas- 
sage, or, if signified, that the epithet God was 
not applicable to that personage. 

This prophecy has been generally under- 
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stood to relate to the promised Messiah. But the 
Talmudical writers, the Rabbins Kimchi, Jar- 
chi, and Abenezra, and even not a few modem 
expositors, have explained it as applicable to 
Hezekiah only. Thus: '* For unto us a child 
hath been bom, and unto us a Son (i. e. a 
King's Son) hath been given, upon whose 
shoulder the government will rest, &c." taking 
the two first verbs in their strictly preterite 
signification. Nor indeed can any objection 
be made to the justness of such an application; 
but from the exalted and sublime character of 
the attributes given to the personage said to 
be bom, it is evident that the ultimate and 
really prophetical meaning can only be applied 
to the Messiah. Accordingly, the general 
purport of the prophecy may be thus repre- 
sented : * ' A glorious period is destined to 
arrive to our nation, (we may conceive the 
prophet to say,) under the govemment of an 
all wise, all perfect, and all powerful Prince ; 
nay, even whilst the present generation is yet 
living, Israel shall behold a new salvation, not 
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in the plresent unworthy son of David, (viz. 
Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah,) but in a better 
and nobler offspring from the same root." 
Supposing, then, there was at that time no 
such happy prospect, the prophet would have 
said, *' Unto us a Child shall be 60771," instead 
of, " Unto us a Child is bom;" but if there 
was already bom a Prince distinguished for his 
virtue, a hopeful Son of an unworthy father, 
it was natural for the prophet to fix the hopes 
of his nation upon such a Prince, towards 
whom the eyes -of the better part of it would 
be directed, and from whom every good man 
would expect the reformation of his dege- 
nerate government and reUgion. Now there 
was such a person at the time the prophecy 
was uttered, and that person was Hezekiah, 
a prince whose nascent virtues qualified him 
in a peculiar manner to be the object of the 
nation's hope, and to be in a certain degree 
a type and resemblance of a still greater salva- 
tion to be effected through the Messiah. 

The prophecy, therefore, must necessarily 
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be considered as directly indicativB of the 
Messiah, although it must be allowed that it 
pourtrays him in a very general and indefinite 
manner, without any specification of his more 
peculiar attributes, while at the same time it 
is applicable to a certain extent to the circum- 
stances and character of Hezekiah. Assuming 
it, then, for granted, that the epithets men- 
tioned in the text are truly to be referred to 
Christ, I proceed to state briefly what appears 
to be the exact force and true nature of each 
of these ; it being of the utmost importance in 
this, as in every case, clearly to understsmd 
the nature of terms, so that in our interpreta- 
tion we may neither take away fi*om, nor add 
to, their real signification. For it is as un- 
warrantable to endeavour to prove too much, 
as it is erroneous to draw too limited an in- 
ference from any terms of Scripture. Let it 
first, however, be observed in general, that 
expositors have by no means agreed in the 
syntactical explanation of the words contain- 
ing the epithets in question, these having been 
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taken either singly, or one conjointly with 
another; so that senses extremely diflferent 
have been eUcited from them : a circumstance 
sufficient to prove the difficulty of the passage 
in a grammatical point of view. The first 
expression is that which in our version has 
been well translated wonderful^ although the 
word itself properly denotes the abstract idea 
a wonderful thing ^ being said of any thing 
which is extraordinary, great, distinguished, or 
worthy of admiration, but not necessarily 
any thing supernatural, or produced by 
supernatural power. It is therefore in its 
own nature an independent and complete 
epithet, and is not to be connected with the 
following words, as has been done by Theodo- 
tion, who translates the two conjointly wonder- 
fully counselling^ applying that epithet to God, 
and not to the personage bom, as has been 
before mentioned. The next word has like- 
wise been rightly rendered Counsellor, denoting 
properly one who gives advice, or rather in 
this passage, one who consults for the good of 
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others, a sense peculiarly appropriate to the 
character of Christ. Some modem inter- 
preters, however, connect this word with the 
subsequent one lhi(] , and from the union form 
the epithet Counsellor of God. But no such 
combination can be admitted, as it would de- 
stroy the parallelism which prevails throughout 
the whole passage, a principle so strictly ob- 
served in, and so essential to, Hebrew poetry ; 
nor does such an appellation appear to be ap- 
plicable to Hezekiah, to whom those inter- 
preters would exclusively apply it, no doubt 
with the concealed intention of withdrawing 
the word which is translated Ood from the 
epithets of the Child said to be bom, because 
the application of such an appellation to a Prince 
is no where sanctioned by the language of the 
Old Testament. No reasonable objection, 
then, can be made to our received translation 
in regard to the words Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the nature of the original words clearly dis- 
tinguishing the two ideas into two separate 
epithets, while the poetical parallelism prevail- 
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ing through the whole sentence, and dividing 
it into several parts, each of which is bimem- 
bral, as certainly proving that those two words 
compose the first part in the series of epithets, 
and therefore that the latter word Counsellor^ 
is not to be joined with the first word of the 
following part. But with regard to the two 
succeeding epithets, which are rendered the 
mighty Qod^ the everlasting Father^ some mis- 
conception might be formed of their exact 
import, if we depended upon the translation 
alone, without considering the words of the 
original. The former epithet, then, the mighty 
God, is expressed in the Hebrew by the words 
"l^aa h^ • Now these very terms are used 
once in another place a by Isaiah himself, and 
are there from the nature of the context clearly 
to be understood of God : ' ' The remnant shall 
return, even the remnant of Jacob, unto the 
mighty Qod;'' the same also in two or three 
other places of the Old Testament are predi- 
cated of God : but it does not thence follow 

• Ghap. X. 21. 
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that in the passage in question, where God is 
not immediately spoken of, the words should 
be translated the mighty Qod^ and that the 
Child therein said to be bom should, from the 
force of the words alone^ be considered to be 
the very Jehovah. The word ^^ according to 
the best investigated etymologies signifies ori- 
ginally strength, might ; whence in the concrete 
signification strong , mighty , it is applied to men 
in authority, such as princes and magistrates, 
and likewise to the gods of the heathen, as 
well as to the true God. It is used rather as 
the epithet of God, than as the real name of God 
himself, and is by no means equivalent to his 
true names Jehovah and Elohkn. Nor, for a 
similar reason, can the word "^iaa great, power^ 
ful, be taken for the name of God himself, 
being only an epithet of God in common with 
any beings possessed of greatness and power. 
Agreeably to this explanation we find, that in 
the Alexandrian copy of the Septuagint, which 
is the only one of the two primary texts 
we can refer to in this case in consequence 
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of the corruption of the whole passage in 
the Roman, these words are rendered by 
KT^gog^ e^oua-ioumigy [although it will not be denied 
that these words appear evidently to have been 
interpolated;] and in similar terms in the 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion, as also in the Judaeo-Arabic version of 
Saadias Haggaon. In short, it is only in those 
versions that were made or used by Christians 
that the word God appes^rs, excepting indeed 
the Chaldee Paraphrase, where we have before 
seen, that by an unparalleled perversion of the 
natural sense the whole character of the pas- 
sage is changed. Hence, I presume, it will 
appear, that the expression of our version the 
mighty Ood represents the sense of the original 
words as standing in the Prophecy somewhat 
too strongly, and that it should not be im- 
mediately assumed as proved by that expres- 
sion that the Messiah was consubstantial with 
God. For it may be observed upon consider- 
ation of the whole system of the divine dis- 
pensation in the Old Testament, that Prophecy^ 
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for wise purposes no doubt, is usually veiled in 
a certain degree of obscurity and ambiguity, 
and can never be fully understood unless with 
reference to its accomplishment, and that God 
has not permitted any doctrine to be revealed 
in clear and positive terms until after due time 
the oeconomy of the world was prepared to 
receive it. It was, therefore, not until the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity had been first 
clearly revealed in the New Testament, that 
the expression of Isaiah could have been under- 
stood to refer to that doctrine, and that it 
could have been translated by the words the 
mighty God; so that such a translation of it 
may be considered to be an anticipation of the 
meaning which was not revealed till long after. 
It would, then, I think, be more consistent 
with the general nature of Prophecy, if the 
words in question were rendered mighty powerful 
onCy or by some similar expression, without the 
article prefixed ; for there is no reason why in 
our received version the article should have 
been placed before the words mighty God^ more 
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than to Wonderfuly Counsellor; since in the 
original none of those words have the article, a 
circumstance indicating that they are indefinite 
predicates. It may, however, he objected, that 
the term Emmanuely which is applied to the 
Messiah by Isaiah in two other places, and is 
explained by St. Matthew (uS* ij/xow # ©wj, •' God 
with us,'* or rather, ** God is with us," is 
sufficient authority for translating the same 
word God in the other passage of Isaiah. To 
this it may be replied, that, though the word 
is rightly so explained by the Evangelist, who 
was fully acquainted with the divinity of 
Christ, it does not follow that the same word 
should be so translated in the Old Testament, 
in which that doctrine was not clearly revealed. 
Nor is the translation of the next epithet, the 
everlasting Father^ altogether free from objec- 
tion ; since from its form it would appear to 
imply the unity of Christ with the Father^ a 
sense which the original words by no means 
admit. The simple and grammatical mean- 
ing of these is Father of eternity , in which 
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certainly the principal idea must be considered 
to be that of eternity^ and not .that of Father y as 
would necessarily be the case in the phrase tJie 
everlasting Father. The expression Father of 
eternity may be explsdned, according to an idiom 
common to the oriental languages, to be nothing 
more than possessor of eternity^ one who is 
eternal, so that the use of the word Father 
would here be only metonymical. For which 
reason, no doubt, it has been rendered by a 
learned prelate, the Father of the everlasting age. 
Other explanations have been given of the 
same expression, but in none of these is the 
word Father used in its proper signification. 
There remains only one epithet, the Prince of 
Peace, but it is imnecessary here to say any 
thing of it, as no doubt can be entertained con- 
cerning the right translation and true significa- 
tion of it. 

Upon consideration of the preceding epithets, 
it is manifest that the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ is certainly implied in them, although 
it does not appear that that doctrine could 
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have been deduced from them until he himself 

actually came into the world, and it was 

proved that '* Jesus was the very Christ/' and 

Christ the very God. The terms ** Wonderful, 

Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 

Father, the Prince of Peace,'' or in whatever 

other way some of them may be legitimately 

translated, are not compatible with mere man; 

but they do not in themselves give any definite 

and precise description of Christ's nature, nor 

are they to be considered as his real names, as 

the phrase ^' and he shall be called," which is 

equivalent only to *' and he shall be," would 

seem to denote. They are, however, perfectly 

analogous to most of the other appellations by 

which Christ is designated in prophecy. Thus 

he is called Emmanuel, the Lord our Righteous* 

ness, a righteous Branch, a Shepherd, Shiloh, 

the Messiah, and by other names ; all of which 

were evidently not intended to be so much 

his proper names, as attributes or epithets that 

were suitable to him. For it was sufficient that 

he should be designated in prophecy by inde- 

f2 
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finite appellations, provided those appellations 
were applicable and appropriate; that thereby 
the mysterious counsel of God in having de- 
signed the salvation of man from the very 
moment of his fall, and having given by means 
of his prophets a regular series of intimations 
of that his most gracious will from the earliest 
to the latest time before its accomplishment/ 
should bring to mankind the more striking 
conviction of his merciful goodness. It was, 
moreover, the will of God, that between the 
first dawning of revelation, when the promise 
was given, ^^ that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head," and the perfect 
light of the Gospel, there should be an inter- 
vening state in which the world should be pre- 
pared to receive its doctrines. While there- 
fore the Jewish dispensation continued, it 
would have been inconsistent with the divine 
counsel to have explained in clear terms what 
he had predetermined should not be revealed 
until long afterwards ; and. when it had been 
resolved, that a dispensation, should be insti-* 
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tuted which was so very opposite to the more 
glorious one that was to succeed, it was neces* 
sary that prophecy should so predict the future 
Oeconomy as not to nullify the existing one. 
But when at length the fulness of time had 
come, and God had '' sent forth his Son, bom 
of a woman, made under the law/' it was no 
longer necessary that the same obscurity should 
prevail concerning the divinity of Christ and 
the other mysterious doctrines of Revelation. 

That fulness of time has long since arrived, 
and the whole counsel of God, which was afore- 
time dark and difficult to be understood, has 
been manifested and explained to the great and 
unspeakable comfort of mankind. May it 
never be our condemnation that light is come 
into the world, but that we have loved darkness 
rather than light ! Wherefore, let us never 
cease to pray, that God will grant us grace to 
cast away the works of darkness, and put upon 
us the armour of light ; and now more espe- 
cially, as our Liturgy directs us, in this time 
of our mortal life, in which his Son Jesus 
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Christ came to visit us in great humility. Let 
us also on all occasions remember, as a source 
of endless gratitude, and a most certain earnest 
of divine aid in our own feeble endeavours to 
obtain eternal happiness, that God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son for 
its salvation; and on this occasion more par- 
ticularly, i?vhen we celebrate the greatest of all 
the Christian festivals, let us heartily and 
thankfully rejoice, that the Day spring from on 
high hath visited us. 
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2 Kings xviii. 26. 

Then said EliaMm the son of Hilkiah^ and Shehna, 
and Joahy unto Rab-shakehy Speaky I pray thee^ 
to thy servants in the Syrian language; for 
we understand it: and talk not with us in the 
Jews' language^ in the ears of the people that are 
on the wall. 

IHESE words were spoken on the following 
occasion. Sennacherib, the mighty king of 
Assyria, being ambitious of reducing Jerusalem 
under his power, and of carrying its inha- 
bitants into captivity, according to the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, sent his officer 
Rab-shakeh bearing a message of the iriost 
impious nature to king Hezekiah, Not con- 
tented with desiring the city to surrender to 
superior force, with the proud boast that his 
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lord the king of Assyria could furnish two 
thousand horses, if king Hezekiah could 
set riders upon them, that officer dared to 
** reproach the living God,"^by declaring aloud 
that the king of Assyria had come by divine 
authority to subjugate Jerusalem. '' Am I 
now come up mthout the Lord against this 
place to destroy it ? The Lord said unto me, 
Go up against this land, and destroy it." 
Such were the words that Rab-shakeh spoke 
by command of his king; and in order to 
make them understood by the inhabitants of 
the city, whose allegiance he trusted would 
ih consequence be subverted, and from whom 
he beUeved all hope of deUverauce would be 
taken away, when they heard that it was 
the will of their own God that they should 
be destroyed, he uttered them, as we are told, 
in the Jews* language. In consequence of 
which it was, that EUakim the son of Hilkiah, 
and Shebna, and Joah, who were commis* 
sioned by Hezekiah to receive the messenger 
of the king of Assyria, said unto Rab-shakeh, 
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'* Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants," mean- 
ing by that expression themselves, " in the 
Syrian language ; for we understand it : and 
talk not with us in the Jews' language, in the 
ears of the people that are on the wall;'* 
fearing, no doubt, lest a message apparently 
so sacred should find immediate credence with 
the inhabitants of the city. This entreaty, 
however, was vain : for we find, that Rab-shakeh 
immediately after cried with a loud voice to 
the people in the Jews' language, saying, 
** Hear the word of the great king, the king 
of Assyria : Thus saith the king. Let not Heze- 
kiah deceive you : for he shall not be able 
to deliver you out of his hand ;" at the same 
time promising them in the name of his king 
the unmolested enjoyment of their own posses- 
sions for the present, on condition of yielding 
a token of submission, and a subsequent re- 
moval into a land pleasant and fruitful as 
their own, and representing* the impossibility 
of escaping the fate of other cities, which God 
himself had delivered into his power. 
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By the expression which is translated the 
Jews* language in this passage, as likewise 
in the book of Isaiah* , when the same relation 
is given in nearly the ^ame words, no other 
language can be understood but the Hebrew, 
that language which the family of Abraham 
first learned in Canaan after their migration 
into that country, which his descendants trans- 
planted into Egypt, and brought back again 
into Canaan. Indeed it is the only word 
which is used throughout the Old Testament 
to express that language, the appellation from 
which the name Hebrew is derived being no 
where to be found in it ; nor, it may be added, 
is it called by any other term in that volume, 
if we except the expression of Isaiah *", where 
it is poetically called *'the language of Ca- 
naan." 

The word which is rendered by the Jews^ 
language^ [n*nVT»,] according to its etymolo- 
gical meaning, properly signifies, as doubtless 

* Isaiah xxxvi. 11, 13. ^ Isaiah xix. 18. 
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it originally did, the language of the tribe of 
Judah. Prom this passage, however, which has 
been quoted from the second Book of Kings, 
and the parallel one of Isaiah, it certainly ap- 
pears to be said of the language common to 
the whole nation descended from Jacob. 
Whence it may be inferred, that the names 
of Judah and Jew were applied to the whole 
country and nation in general at a very early 
period of their history. The time indeed when 
that application was first made cannot be 

* 

precisely determined for want of historical 
evidence; but it appears most probable, that 
it was not made imtil the extinction of the 
kingdom of Israel, when the ten tribes were 
carried into captivity by Shalmaneser, although 
some, without any just authority, would place 
the origin of such signification of those names 
as far back as the first separation of the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel. We certainly 
cannot reasonably suppose that those appella- 
tions would be applied in so general a sense 
while the kingdom of Israel stood ; but as soon 
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as that ceased to exist, it may easily be con- 
ceived that the whole nation would be called 
Judah, and the people Jews, when the kingdom 
of Judah still remained unimpaired and alone. 
Accordingly we find, that the appellation the 
Jews' language occurs for the first time in 
the two passages alluded to, which from their 
identity may be considered as having the au- 
thority of one only, and in these is recorded 
an event posterior to the captivity of the ten 
tribes. The term, therefore, we may presume, 
was never used in the same sense before that 
captivity took place. 

With regard to this expression it may fur- 
ther be observed, that it is not found in anv 
other passage of any book of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was written before the great 
Babylonian captivity, when Judah itself was 
made captive by Nebuchadnezzar. But we 
find, from four diflferent passages of the book of 
Jeremiahs that the term Jew or men of 

' Jeremiah xzxii. 12. xxxviii. 19. xl. 11. xliii. 9. 
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Judah was then used as a general appella- 
tion of the whole people ; and from another ^ 
We may observe, that the word Jew is con- 
sidered synonymous with Hebrew : *' That 
every man should let his manservant, and 
every man his maidservant, being a Hebrew 
or a Hebrewess, rn^ajWTI 'nayn"| go free ; 
that none should serve himself of them, to wit, 
of a Jew [•nVT'] his brother." It may, there-: 
fore, be concluded, that the term Jivrffi ** the 
Jews' language," although it occurs, strictly 
speaking, but once in the books written before 
the captivity, was the general appellation pre- 
valent before that period for the Hebrew lan- 
guage, or the language of the descendants of 
Jacob in general. That it was so used after 
the captivity may be clearly deduced from 
several passages of the books written after that 
period, of Nehemiah, Ezra, the second book of 
Chronicles, and Esther. 

** Speak, I pray thee," said EUakim to 
Rab-shakeh, ** to thy servants in the Syrian 

•* Jer. xxxiv. 9. 
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language, for we understand it : and talk not 
with us in the Jews' language, in the ears 
of the people that are on the wall," It has 
been shewn, that by the Jews' language, in 
this as in all other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, is meant the Hebrew ; let us next con- 
sider what is tp be understood by the Syrian 
language, an expression which perhaps is liable 
to a Uttle misapprehension. The' word here 
rendered ithe^yrian language is in the original 
iWMky which has been expressed more agree- 
ably to its etymology by the term Aramaic. 
The name and origin of the language so de- 
nominated may be thus accounted for. The 
posterity of Aram, who was the fifth son of 
Shem, peopled the greater part of the coun- 
tries lying between the Euphrates and Tigris 
and the countries contiguous to those rivers, 
the exact limits of which, however, cannot 
now, if ever they could, be defined ; whence 
in the most ancient times the whole of that 
region was called Aram, or Aramaea, and 
consequently the language which was vema- 
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cular in those countries was called by the 
general name of Aramaic. This language, 
although in the course of time it must have 
acquired a character peculiar to itself, was 
in its origin, and continued always to be, 
closely allied to the Hebrew and the other 
languages spoken by the descendants of Shem. 
It must likewise in its earliest period have 
been nearly uniformly spoken throughout the 
whole extent of the countries where it pre- 
vailed. But when the Aramaeans who inha- 
bited the countries between the Euphrates and 
Tigris and to the south-west of the Euphrates 
became politically separated from those who 
inhabited the countries to the north-east, the 
Aramaic formed itself naturally into two dif- 
ferent dialects. That which was spoken in 
the north-eastern countries, in Babylonia and 
Chaldaea, has been called the eastern Aramaic 
dialect ; while that which prevailed in Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, in the more extended appli- 
cation of the later term, has received the ap- 
pellation of the western Aramaic. . ^ 
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The eastern Aramaic dialect is that which 
is usually called the Chaldee language. It 
must, however, be observed, that this name 
is appUed improperly, since it would lead 
any one* to suppose that it was spoken by 
the ChaldsDans, a people whose dominion 
prevailed for a considerable period over a 
great part of what had been the Assyrian 
empire, extending itself as far as Babylon. 
It is only so far rightly appUed, as it was 
the vernacular language used by the original 
inhabitants of that tract of country, in which 
the Chaldaeans, who spoke an entirely dif- 
ferent language, had established themselves by 
violence, and which was in consequence after- 
wards called Chaldsea. 

The original language of the Chaldaeans, 
indeed, is totally unknown, and no sufficient 
vestiges of it remain from which any probable 
opinion can be formed of its nature ; but so 
much is certain, that it could have no affinity 
to any of the Shemitic languages. The names 
of their monarchs, which are recorded in 
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Scripture, bear a very extraordinary form, and 
all endeavours to explain them by the aid of 
those or of any other languages have proved 
ineffectual. Those people were evidently of a 
different origin and character from the Baby- 
lonians or eastern Aram^ans. It is therefore 
remarkable, that Chaldaeans and Babylonians 
have been so frequently considered as synony- 
mous, and that each term has been used in- 
discriminately for the other. We hear of 
Chaldaean wisdom, and Chaldaean science, 
erroneously said instead of Babylonian : for 
the Chaldaeans were originally a nomadic, and 
ever afterwards an uncivilized people; the 
Babylonians, on the contrary, were stationary, 
and civilized in the highest degree, and had 
carried the arts ai\d sciences to a greater de- 
gree of perfection than any other people in 
those times. In the same manner has the 
praise of astronomical knowledge, which could 
only belong to the Babylonians, been attri- 
buted to the Assyrians, a people perfectly dif- 
ferent from either the Babylonians or Chal- 

G 
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deeans. Such confusion of the names of na- 
tions distinct from one another, but acddenU 
ally connected with one another, has^ been the 
cause of the greatest errors in history, and 
has often occasioned the most inexplicable 
difficulties. This indiscriminate use of the 
terms Babylonian and Chaldaean is the more 
singular, as the distinction between them is 
clearly impUed in different passages of the 
Old Testament; as in that of Ezra®, where 
Nebuchadnezzar is called '' the king of Baby- 
lon, the Chaldaean;" from which expression it 
is properly concluded, that he was not origin- 
ally a Babylonian, although he reigned in 
Babylon. 

It is extremely difficult to say from whence 
came those Chaldseans, who ruled for a consider- 
able period with despotic sway over a large ex- 
tent of country on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and under whom the tribe of Judah underwent a 
painful captivity, or to point out where they in- 

• Ezrav. 12» 
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habited before that period, what circumstances 
produced or attended their irruption inta that 
country, and what were the causes of their 
power and their conquests. The first mention 
made of them is by Moses, who makes Abra- 
ham the progenitor of his people come from 
Ur of the Chaldees ; the ne:xt is found in the 
book of Job, where certain bands of Chaldseans 
are said to have attacked and carried away the 
camels of Job, and to have slain his servants 
with the edge of the sword ; and they are 
afterwards frequently mentioned in different 
prophetical and historical books, where their 
invasion of Palestine is either predicted or 
described. They seem to have been in their 
early state a wandering and unsettled people, 
and they do not appear in history as a power- 
ful and ruling nation until after the extinction 
of the great Assyrian empire. They came 
into Babylon and seized upon the government 
there in the interval of time between Sarda- 
napalus and Nabonassar, in the most favour- 
able conjuncture of circumstances for such a 

g2 
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revolution, when the old Assyrian empire was 
at an end, and its conquerors could not agree 
ahout the partition of it; and they retained 
possession of it until their power was over- 
thrown by Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire. But however little may be known 
relating to the history of that people, the many 
concordant passages of the prophetical books 
serve to prove, as far as any fact anterior to 
the time of Cyrus can be proved, that they 
were a perfectly different people from the 
Babylonians in their origin and subsequent 
condition. 

The eastern Aramaic dialect, then, is what 
has been improperly called the Chaldee lan- 
guage, having derived that name solely from 
the circumstance, that it had been from re- 
mote antiquity the vernacular language of that 
country which was afterwards called Chaldaea, 
and continued to be so after it was occupied 
by the Chaldaeans. The western Aramaic dia- 
lect is that which was prevalent in Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, extending itself from the 
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Tigris on the east, to the Orontes on the west. 
Of this dialect, however, there do not remain 
any ancient documents from which a decided 
judgment can be formed of its primitive state; 
but there is sufficient reason to conclude, that 
it was materially the same as that which was 
well known in after times, and is still known, 
under the name of Syriac. 

From the observations that have been made, 
it might appear very easy to determine what 
is meant by the language called Syrian in our 
version, in which the officers of Hezekiah re- 
quested Jlab-shakeh to speak to them, rather 
than in the Jews' language, that it might not 
be understood by the inhabitants of the city. 
At this distance of time, however, and from 
the deficiency of any determinating circum- 
stance, it is extremely doubtful, whether by 
the term jn'ia*m so rendered is to be under- 
stood the western Aramaic language, which 
bore a near relation to the Syriac language, as 
that term is now understood, or the eastern 
Aramaic, which has been called the Chaldee, 
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especially since the exact limit cannot be 
placed where the one language began, and the 
other ceased,' to be spoken. But our trans-r 
lators, following the example of those who 
preceded them, have in that place rendered it 
by Syrian^ thereby fixing the isignification of 
the expression which is in the original inde- 
finite. In like manner have they rendered the 
same expression by the Syrian or Syriac lan- 
guage wherever it occurs, and even where it 
is most clear that the eastern Aramaic or 
Chaldee was meant; as in the book of Daniel^, 
where the Chaldaeans, who were called by Ne- 
buchadnezzar to interpret his dream, are said 
to have spoken to him " in the Syriac." Such 
difficulty might easily have been avoided, or 
rather the same indefiniteness of meaning in 
the original word, which includes under it 
both those dialects, might tenre Jbeen pre- 
served, if it had been in every case of its oc- 
currence expressed by the term Aramaic. 

< Daniel ii. 4. 
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It has been erroneously concluded from the 
words of the text, that, because Rab-shakeh, 
the officer of the king of Assyria, spoke to 
the persons sent by Hezekiah to receive his 
message in the Aramaic or . Syrian language, 
as interpreters have generally though without 
any adequate reason called it in that place, 
the Assyrians and Syrians spoke the same 
language, and that therefore the Assyrians 
have been called by foreign writers Syrians. 
But it has been clearly ascertained, that the 
Aramaic was certainly not the general lan- 
guage of Assyria properly so called, in which 
it is more probable that a Medo-Persian dialect 
was vernacular, as may be concluded from 
the form and etymology of the Assyrian proper- 
names. The Aramaic, however, was spoken 
in that part of the Assyrian empire on this 
side the Tigris, in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia ; being, therefore, a language spoken 
so very near to the capital itself, it is natural 
to suppose that it must have been generally 
understood, and perhaps current, among the 
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great men of Assyria. We find, indeed, that 
the Aramaic was afterwards made use of at 
the court of Persia, and that the king was 
addressed in that language, as appears from 
the words of Ezra *", where we are told, that 
the adversaries of the Jews, who wished to 
prevent .the latter from rebuilding the temple 
at Jerusalem, wrote accusations against them 
to Artaxerxes, through the agency of certain 
Persian officers who had ^ been appointed to 
govern Samaria: "And in the days of Ar- 
taxerxes wrote Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, 
and the rest of their companions, unto Ar- 
taxerxes king of Persia ; and the writing of 
the letter was written in the Syrian tongue, 
and interpreted in the Syrian tongue," i. e. in 
the Aramaic language. Moreover, the Ara- 
maic language appears to have obtained a con- 
siderable influence over the Medo-Persian 
dialects, from the great number of words 
adopted from it into the ancient Persian, as 

•' Ezra iv. 7, 
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well as from other arguments. It was, how- 
ever, the vernacular language neither of Persia, 
nor had it been of Assyria. If then we sup- 
pose that Rab-shakeh was a native Assyrian, 
it is not wonderful that he spoke Aramaic, 
although it was not the language of Assyria 
properly so called. But it is by no means 
improbable that he, as well as his companion 
Babsaris, was an Aramaean, as their names 
seem to import ; and upon this supposition 
it is more easily to be conceived that he spoke 
Hebrew or the Jews' language, which was not 
extremely different from his own, while on the 
contrary Hezekiah's officers spoke Aramaic, 
a language not understood by the people, as 
appears from Jeremiah*; **Lo, I will bring 
a nation from far, O house of Israel, saith 
the Lord : it is a mighty nation, a nation 
whose language thou knowest not, neither 
understandest what they say." 

The language on which the preceding re- 

* Jeremiah v. 15. 
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marks have been made, viz. the Aramaic, 
being vernacular in the countries where the 
Jews suffered captivity, was in process of time 
adopted by that people, and brought back by 
them into Judaea, particularly the eastern 
branch of it called Chaldee. Its adoption, 
indeed, had entirely excluded their original 
one the Hebrew, at least among the unlearned ; 
so that when Ezra after their restoration de- 
sired to explain the law to them, it. was neces- 
sary to '^ cause the people to understand it," 
as we find in the book of Nehemiah ^y where 
it is added, ' ' So they read in . the book, in 
the law of Gk)d, distinctly, and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading*," 
i. e. in the language which they had learned 
during the captivity. Nor had the captivity 
less effect upon the leariied of their nation; 
since of those books which were written during 
or subsequently to it, either parts of them 

« 

are written entirely in the eastern Aramaic 

^ Nehemiah viii. 7. * Ibid. viii. 8, 
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or Chaldee, or those which are in Hebrew 
have derived a pecuUar colouring from that 
language, which distinguishes them in a re- 
markable manner from those written before 
that period. This language continued after- 
wards to be the common one of the Jews 
down to the time of our Saviour, but from the 
natural effect of time and circimistances it did 
not retain its original purity, but gradually 
became mixed with the ancient Hebrew, and 
still more with the western Aramaic or Syriac, 
which was prevalent in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. This language so compounded was that 
which was spoken by Christ and his apostles, 
and is what is generally called in the New 
Testament"* the Hebrew tongue, because in 
the later period of the Jewish state it was 
the common language of the Jews or He- 
brews. 

Such composite language no longer exists, 
nor indeed do there remain any considerable 

•" John V. 2. xix. 13. Aets xxi. 40. xxii. 2. xxvi. 14. 
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vestiges of it, as it was used in the time of 
the apostles ; but it may be considered to be 
still preserved in the Chaldee of which it was 
chiefly composed, as also in the Syriac and 
Hebrew, from which a considerable portion 
of it was derived. Whatever advantage, there- 
fore, might have been obtained from that lan- 
guage, if it did now exist, nearly the same 
may be derived from the study of those others ; 
and if the New Testament had been written 
in that, and not in Greek, the importance 
of those latter ones would have been manifest. 
It may still, however, be convincingly shewn, 
that a knowledge of those languages is of 
the very highest importance, if not indis- 
pensably necessary, to the right interpretation 
and understanding of a great part of that 
volume, although it has been preserved to us 
in a language totally different in structure and 
idiom. 

For if it be true, that the doctrine revealed 
in the New Testament cannot be perfectly un- 
derstood, at least in its spirit and design. 
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without a knowledge of that which is contained 
in the Old, it may with no less truth be asserted, 
that neither can the language and idiom of the 
New Testament be well understood, unless we 
are thoroughly acquainted with those of the 
Old, If likewise it be true, that the mysteries 
of Revelation, which have been made known to 
the world at various and distant periods, are 
all of them necessarily dependent upon one 
another, forming as it were a regular chain, of 
which if one link were broken, the connection 
between the parts would be destroyed ; so it is 
in a great degree with the language and phrase- 
ology of the two dispensations. The language 
of the New is frequently nothing more than 
that of the Old Testament, but clothed in a 
different dress : though the language is Greek, 
the idiom is strictly oriental, both in its figura- 
tive expression and ordinary phraseology. 

This observation applies more peculiarly to 
the writings of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke, when simply considered as so many in- 
dependent relations of the Ufe and discourses 
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of Christ: from which circumstance alone it is 
evident, that no small importance is to be 
attached to the knowledge of those means of 
interpreting them, afforded us in the languages 
of which they possess so much of the nature 
and peculiarity. Moreover, upon a comparison 
of' the Gospels of those Evangelists, we find in 
them numerous sections agreeing with one 
another not only in matter, but in words, and 
frequently in words of a remarkable nature, 
and that in such a manner, that we cannot 
reasonably suppose such a coincidence to have 
been the effect of accident, and^ again differing 
in words, where the same events and discourses 
are recorded, in such a manner as appears un- 
accountable. This being the case, as it wUl 
appear to be to any one after no very laborious 
examination, it is of the utmost importance to 
investigate the causes of this agreement and 
difference between the three first Evangelists, 
as it is a circumstance so materially affecting 
the credibility and authenticity of their writings. 
It mtt8l» however, be considered as a matter of 
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no small difficulty, if we judge from the variety 
of hypotheses which have been proposed to 
account for it, of which it may be said, that, 
while they carry with them the appearance of 
greater or less probability, they serve only to 
prove that the subject itself does not admit of 
an absolutely certain proof. Some have ac- 
oounted for the striking verbal agreement be- 
tween them by referring it entirely to divine 
inspiration; others by considering it to have 
naturally arisen from the identity of the oral 
traditions which they record; others by sup- 
posing that they must have copied the h&r- 
monical passages from one another. But all 
these suppositions involve the same difficulty : 
while all of them would sufficiently account fcwr 
the verbal agreement, in none of them can we 
find any reasonable explanation for the verbal 
differences, and, it may be added^ for the con- 
tradictions which are found in the correspond- 
ing selections of their three Gospels. One 
other hypothesis has been tried, which, as it is 
sufficient to account not only for the verbal 
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agreement, but also for the differences, and at 
the same time does not violate reason or pro- 
bability, has the fullest claim to be considered 
as founded in truth, viz. that the three first 
Evangelists derived their materials and expres- 
sion from some common source. 

On a future occasion I shall endeavour to 
shew by exemplification that this position is 
true, and that many of the verbal differences of 
the three first Evangelists may be accounted 
for by supposing them to have originated from 
the nature of terms in the prototype which they 
celled; and that such prototype must have 
been expressed (whether committed to writing 
or not;i in that language which was prevalent 
among the Jews before, and during the time of 
our Saviour's life upon earth, and which has 
before been described as compounded of the 
eastern Aramaic or Chaldee and the western 
Aramaic or Syriac, together with a portion of 
the ancient Hebrew. And if, from such illus- 
tration, united with other arguments, it can be 
shewn, that many difficulties in the three first 
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Evangelists may easily be solved, which would 
otherwise be inexplicable, and that the trae 
conception of many expressions of the New 
Testament is to be sought in those languages 
rather than that in which it has been deUvered 
to us, it will not be necessary to set forth the 
great importance of those languages m the m- 
terpretation of that volume with which we are 
so much concerned, or to recommend the study 
of them to those who would understand it not 
in the letter only, btit in the spirit. 
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Luke i. 2. 

Even as they delivered them tmio us^ which from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the 
word. 

It was intimated on a preceding occasion, that 
the languages in which the Jewish and Chris- 
tian dispensations have been revealed were more 
intimately connected with one another than 
they might at first sight appear to be, and that, ■ 
though totally diflFerent in form and structure, 
and apparently distinct and irreconcileable, they 
are still so nearly allied to one another in their^ 
idiom and phraseology, that the language of 
the New Testament cannot but derive the 
strongest illustration from that of the Old. The 
force of this remark, it may be observed, 

h2 
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applies in strictness to the verbal interpretation 
only^ and not to that interpretation of the im- 
plied meaning, which is discoverable by the 
mind when enlightened by faith and the right 
perception of the spirit of Christianity, and 
which is derived from a higher principle than 
that by which we are enabled to understand 
the productions of merely human intellect. 
The latter kind of interpretation is unquestion- 
ably of paramount importance to the other, in- 
asmuch as the sacred writings were given to 
us for the purpose of improving our moral and 
rational nature, '* for a guide imto our feet, 
and a lamp imto our paths," rather than as 
subjects of merely intellectual investigation; 
but Christians have been abundantly taught by 
Experience, that the verbal interpretation can- 
not at any time be safely set at nought or neg-^ 
lected. 

On reviewing most periods of ecclesiastical 
history, especially those which have been most 
strongly characterized by disputes concerning 
the doctrines* and mysteries of our faitii, 
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we find that not a few controversies have, if 
traced to their origin, taken their rise in the 
misinterpretation of words either unintentional 
or designed, or that words in the course of 
those controversies have either by one or both 
parties been perverted to purposes most oppo* 
site to their natural and proper significations. 
We ourselves have seen in our own times, that 
the expressions of Scripture have often been 
subjected to explanations, the most tmwarrant- 
able upon any principles of rational criticism, 
which have led to conclusions altogether incon-^ 
sistent with the general tenor of the passages 
where they occur, or of those which are parallel, 
more sometimes, it may charitably be believed, 
from an ignorance of the original and simple 
meanings in those who explained them, than 
from any wilful perversion, particularly among 
those who are wont to despise the aids of humaii 
learning, and flatter themselves they have 
something within them which qualifies them 
for the solution of every difficulty without any 
such assistance. We have seen too in our own 
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times, how necessary it is to guard and pre- 
serve entire the very words of the sacred 
oracles upon which our faith is founded, '* even 
as they delivered them unto us, which from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of 
the word," and to vindicate them from the attacks 
of those who would designedly corrupt or ex- 
plain them away for the sole purpose of favour- 
ing their own opinions ; men who, while they 
profess to reverence and respect their genuine- 
ness as much as we do ourselves, but at the 
same time lay claim to a more extended libe- 
rality of interpretation, are enemies much more 
dangerous to the cause of true Christianity, than 
those who openly declare themselves hostile to 
it. Nor is it surprising, that the neglect or 
ignorance of the verbal interpretation should 
be followed by such consequences : for as 
language is the vehicle of ideas, the interpre- 
tation of words must necessarily be the prepara- 
tory means of enlightening the understanding 
and influencing the reason. Without knowing 
the signification of the language in which any 
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4vent is reported, or any doctrine declared, we 
cannot have . any definite idea of the one, nor 
can we comprehend or be instructed by the 
other. Language, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, is constantly. Uable to a considerable 
diversity of interpretation, and assumes various 
shades of signification, when considered by dif- 
ferent individuals, even by those who are by no 
means incUned to distort it, partly from its own 
natural inadequacy to reach the object for 
which it was intended, partly from the imper- 
fection of the human mind itself, and its dif- 
ferent conformation and capacity in difierent 
Wdividuals. But we may fairly argue, that, in 
proportion as the interpretation of words is 
judiciously conducted, and strictly regulated by 
such principles as are of the most general ap- 
plication, and the least objectionable to the 
greater number of those minds which are un- 
biassed, and influenced solely by the desire of 
ascertaining the truth, in the same proportion 
will the understanding be really enhghtened, 
and the reason rightly influenced. By the 
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right understanding of language, therefore, it 
may he presumed, we may be frequently led to 
results and conclusions which could nevet 
have heen ascertained without it ; and many 
things may be brought to Ught, when by means 
of it we are enabled to withdraw the veil imder 
which they lay concealed. 

The observation that was made concerning 
the idiomatic affinity of the language of the 
New Testament to that of the Old, and conse- 
quently, that the knowledge of the latter is 
of the highest utility to the verbal interpre- 
tation of the former, may be considered 
as referring to the Hebrew language in 
general, including its kindred dialects, and 
as applying to the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. The character of the diction prevailing 
in the New Testament, although generally 
speaking of a very decided and prominent 
nature, was for a long time either entirely 
mistaken by biblical scholars, or was con- 
xjeived but very imperfectly, and certainly not 
-with impartiality^ partly in consequence of 
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an ignorance of the later Greek dialects, and 
partly from preconceived notions respecting 
that diction itself. From the time of Henry 
Stephens down to the middle of the last cen- 
tmry, philologists among theologians were 
generally divided into two parties, one of 
which strenuously maintained, that the language 
of the New Testament was in exact conformity 
with the most perfect models of the ancient 
Greek ; while the other asserted and pretended 
the possibiUty of proving, from almost every 
verse, that it was entirely composed of He- 
braeisms, and in respect of style that it was 
very far inferior to the classical compositions 
^ of Greece. The former of these suppositions 
has long ago been universally rejected as un- 
tenable in its full extent ; but it was not till 
long after, and comparatively of late, that 
the other supposition began to be regarded 
as founded upon a much too partial and im- 
comprehensive view of the subject. Those 
who would assert that the diction of the 
New Testament is altogether composed of 
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Hebrseisms or Orientalisms, would overlook 
the very fundamental element of its language. 
This fundamental element is certainly the 
Greek language, not indeed in its purity, but 
in one of the forms it gradually assumed 
after the age of Alexander, being the ver- 
nacular language, and composed of various 
dialects, particularly the Macedonian, which 
had been hitherto distinct from one another : 
a peculiarity of language which the New 
Testament has in common with the Septuagint 
and Apocryphal books. But it is not less 
certain, that the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, as now represented, has a very consi- 
derable admixture of Hebraeisms, or rather 
Aramseisms, i. e. Syriasms or Chaldaeisms, 
the exact extent of which, however, cannot 
be defined ; a circumstance which materially 
distinguishes it from that of the Septuagint. 
The truth of this has been sufficiently proved 
by the united labours of many distinguished 
scholars, whose investigations, conducted with- 
out the prejudice of preconceived theories, 
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have never failed to lead to the same general 
conclusion. 

It is not, however, my intention on the pre- 
sent occasion to consider how far the Hebrew 
and its kindred dialects are appUcable to the 
verbal interpretation of the New Testament in 
general ; which is a subject of so extensive a 
nature, that it could not be adequately treated 
without a professed and lengthened exemplifi- 
cation of particular phraseology. But, confin- 
ing myself to a subject in itself more Umited, 
but which may be regarded as scarcely, less 
important, while at the same time it may be 
more convincing in its results, I shall endea- 
vour to shew, that the language of the Old 
Testament, or rather a certain modification of 
it, may be appUed with peculiar advantage to 
the criticism of part of the New Testament, 
viz. the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke; and that from arguments de- 
ducible from such language, the question re- 
specting the origin of those Gospels, which 
has occasioned so much controversy in modem 
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times, is alone to be detennined with any 
degree of certainty, considering the absence 
of all auxiliary proof and contemporary evi- 
dence by which it might otherwise be deter- 
mined. 

It must strike any reader, upon a perusal of 
the three first Grospels, that they resemble one 
another in numerous passages, and that they 
frequently agree in recording the same dis- 
courses, and relating the same matter, even 
in the same or nearly the same words, and in 
following frequently the same order of facts, 
and the same succession of time. Accord- 
ingly, various Harmonies, professing to repre- 
sent the natural order of the events and dis- 
courses related in them conjointly, have been 
framed at difierent times, even as early as the 
second century, upon different principles of 
reconcihation. But, if the general agreement 
in matter and language be manifest, it can no 
less escape an attentive eye, that there are also 
many discrepancies in words, which indeed, 
it must be allowed, are attached to things of 
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icomparatively minor importance, and are 
scarcely sufficient materially to disturb the 
general harmony of the whole. Since, how- 
ever, these do actually exist, they must be 
considered in some degree as stumbling-blocks, 
and cannot but excite some solicitude in the 
minds of those who regard with reverence the 
very words in which so essential a part of the 
records of their faith is preserved, while they 
see that they are naturally subjects of exulta- 
tion to those who would invaUdate their au- 
thenticity. 

As any such verbal discrepancies, it is true, 
may easily be accounted for from natural 
causes, upon the supposition that it is impos- 
sible for several individuals, who record any 
thing independently of one another, not to use 
occasionally different words, or such even as 
are contradictory to those of another, with- 
out any wilful violation of the truth; many 
apparent contradictions may also be solved 
upon a diUgent comparison of the several ac- 
counts, by detaching the circumstances accu- 
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mulated around it, which might sometimes 
give it a different coloming in each ; others 
may be removed by a critical emendation of 
the text upon the best authorities; in short, 
many may be explained upon principles that 
are sufficiently convincing to all: but there 
still remain many for which no satisfactory 
explanation can be eUcited by any of those 
means, or by any efforts of sagacity applied to 
them in the language in which we have re- 
ceived them. 

The consideration of this verbal agreement, 
connected with the verbal discrepancy of the 
three first Gospels, did not assume any pecu- 
liar form until nearly our own times. Former 
theologians, for the greater part, did not venture 
to account for what they found they could not 
solve in a manner satisfactory to themselves; 
and even those among them who were not de- 
ficient in the proper qualifications, had scarcely 
any notion of the principle by which it might 
be done, while both parties naturally ex- 
onerated themsdlyea from the task of examin- 
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ing a subject which seemed to be beyond the 
reach of critical investigation. 

According to one theory of recent date it 
is supposed, that before any Gospel was 
committed to writing, there was current at 
Jerusalem among the apostles and their earliest 
converts a regular series of relations concern- 
ing the actions, parables, and doctrinal dis- 
courses of Christ, which had been naturally 
selected as being the most rem^kable and 
important of those many signs, which, as St. 
John says *, *' Jesus did in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book," 
i. e. in his own Grospel. These were com- 
mitted to memory, and from being constantly 
repeated, gradually assumed something of an 
historical and didactic form, and ultimately be- 
came the sources from which the three &st 
Gospels were derived : hence, it is pretended, 
their mutual agreement and discrepancy may 
be accounted for. We can, however, scarcely 

• John XX. 30. 
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believe, without gratuitously supposing the 
operation of a miracle, (the aid of which it can- 
not be inadmissible in any department of 
theological knowledge to reject when it is not 
necessary,) that such a series of traditional ac- 
counts could have been so long retained in 
the memory of any individuals in such a con- 
sistent and connected form, that when they 
were conmiitted to writing by the Evangelists 
separately, they should so frequently coincide 
in words in their several Gospels. Still less is 
such a theory adequate to explain the very 
peculiar verbal differences actually existing in 
those Gospels, which upon examination ap- 
pear in many cases not to be of such a kind 
as could arise from the natural and unavoid- 
able differences in the relations of different 
individuals, whether those relations were pre- 
served in the Greek or the Hebrew language. 
Neither is that supposition which has been 
superadded to the preceding theory, that such 
traditional accounts had even been conmiitted 
to writing, either, originally in Greek, or first 
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in Hebrew and afterwards translated into Greek, 
before the Evangelists made use of them in the 
composition of their Gospels, sufficient to ex- 
plain the phaenomena of their verbal diflFerences, 
as it is presumed will appear hereafter. 

Another method, which had suggested itself 
even to some of the fathers, has also been 
adopted, in modern times, to account for the 
various relations of the three first Gospels, 
by supposing that they mutually copied frona 
one another; a theory which necessarily de- 
stroys the important argument derived from 
their being considered as so many inde- 
pendent testimonies of the actions and dis- 
courses of Christ. ^ This theory is liable to 
many other objections, to which it is foreign to 
my present purpose to advert, as it is my in- 
tention at present to confine myself to those 
proofs only which are furnished by the criticism 
of language and verbal illustration. It is not 
sufficient, if we adopt this theory, to assume, 
that one Evangelist simply made use of the 
work of another in the composition of his own ; 

I 
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as, for example, that St. Mark copied from St. 
Matthew or St. Luke, or that St. Luke copied 
from St. Matthew or St. Mark; since upon 
this supposition the proof would extend only to 
the agreement of those passages which each 
have in common. But we find, that in a 
certain number of other sections two of them 
agree, while they are entirely wanting in the 
other, and that this is the case in any combin- 
ation that may be made of the three ; it would 
therefore be impossible to account for the 
mutual relation of the three by the supposition 
that one of them made use of one only of the 
other two. It is necessary, therefore, to 
suppose, that that Gospel, whichsoever it was, 
which was first written, must have been made 
use of by the author of the second, and that the 
author of the last of the three made use of 
both the preceding, whichsoever they were. 
We may then suppose, either that St. Matthew 
copied from St. Mark alone, and St. Luke from 
both, or that St. Matthew copied from St. Luke 
alone, and St. Mark from both, and so on, so 
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as to include all the possible suppositions that 
can be formed, scarcely any of which has been 
without its advocates. But it may be £^sked, 
does it appear, upon a candid examination of the 
internal oeconomy and arrangement of the three 
Gospels, that the harmonical as well as the 
unharpaonical part can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by any of those suppositions? If so, 
we might reasonably expect to find, upon a 
close examination, that the three should agree 
not only in matter, but in words, in those pas- 
sages where the same thing is evidently re- 
ported by each of them. But upon any possible 
supposition that may be made of one copying 
the other, we find such a discrepancy not only 
of matter, but of expression, in certain strictly 
correspondent passages, that we find it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
them according to the received principles of 
critical interpretation ; for whether we suppose 
that St. Matthew copied from St. Mark and 
St. Luke, or that St. Mark copied St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, or, in short, that any one copied 

i2 
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the other two, we do not advance one step 
nearer to the solution of the verbal discre- 
pancies which are found in the three. 

That this theory in any of its possible sup- 
positions could not have its foundation in fact, 
might be proved in detail by arguments de- 
ducible from a verbal collation of some portions 
of each with some of the others ; a mode of 
proof of which some specimens are presently to 
be adduced, and which need not here be 
anticipated. Assuming it therefore for grastted, 
that the verbal agreement and discrepancy of 
the three first Gospels cannot be adequately 
accounted for, either upon the supposition that 
they were derived from detached traditional 
accounts preserved by memory, or that they 
copied from one another, recourse must be had 
to some other supposition. If then any theory 
can be suggested by which we may account for 
the circumstance of their possessing much in, 
common interspersed with verbal differences, in 
any degree satisfactorily, we may be said tp. 
have approximated the truth: and if at the 
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^Mne time the independency of each Gospel as 
a separate testimonial be consistent with such 
theory, we can have no difficulty in satisfying 
ourselves with regard to those parts which are 
folund to be pecuUar to each. 

It was stated on a previous occasion, that 
tile language which was vemaculsor ^mong the 
Jfews about the time of our Saviour's appear- 
ance upon earth was of a mixed nature, being 
compounded of the eastern Aramaic or Chaldaic, 
wWch they brought with them from the land 
ctf their captivity, and the western Aramaic or 
Sfriac, and a portion of the ancient Hebrew. 
TMs mixed language is that in which the 
Apostles addressed themselves to their converts 
and to the inhabitants of Judaea in general, and 
is denominated in several passages of the New 
Testament the Hebrew tongue^ from its radical 
affinity to the ancient Hebrew; In this 
language also it is probable that our Saviour 
generally uttered his discourses ; and, indeed, 
sotue memorable words of his expressed in that 
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language have been preserved to us by the 
Evangelists untranslated. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose, 
that, if any accounts or memorials were kept 
of the discourses and more extraordinary ac- 
tions of Christ at the time they were uttered 
and performed by those who heard and saw 
them, that those would be preserved in that 
language which he himself spoke, and which 
was the one most generally understood by his 
hearers and attendants. It is also reasonable 
to suppose, that such accounts or memorials 
could not have been preserved until the periods 
when the three Evangelists wrote, without 
having been committed to writing; and, if 
committed to writing, it is probable they 
would be so in the same language. That such 
accounts or memorials did actually exist, we 
cannot but infer from the words of St. Luke, 
who in his preface says, *' Forasmuch as 
many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
a declaration of those things which are most 
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surely believed among us, even cls they de- 
livered them unto us, which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word J* 
A priori, then, it may be admitted as probable, 
that the three first Gospels were composed 
from existing written documents preserved in 
the language which was most generally current 
in Judsea. 

But that the three first Gospels were de- 
rived froni some common documents written 
in that composite language, may be shewn, 
to have been the case with, as is apprehended, 
$0 great a degree of certainty, as to fall little 
short of demonstration. This may be done 
by the application of that language to the 
comparison of those passages which they have 
in common, and a careful examination of the 
verbal discrepancies which are found in them. 
Thus, on the comparison of any corresponding 
passages, in order to reconcile such discre- 

« 

pancies, it is necessary to imagine what ex- 
pression was most Ukely to have been used 
in the document the Evangelists severally 
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followed. Different expressions may doubtless 
be imagined, and different ones might doubt- 
less apply in the case of two corresponding 
passages, so as to account for the particular 
variations in those two, but not for that in 
the remaining third. But whenever any ex- 
pression could be found by which we could 
explain a discrepancy or apparent incon- 
sistency in all the three, such expression might 
fairly be considered to be the probably true 
one. 

I shall illustrate by a few examples the 
mode of this application to the solution of 
some verbal discrepancies in the three first 
Gospels; of which it may previously be ob- 
served, that the words which are considered 
to be taken from that mixed language in 
which the original documents are supposed 
to have been preserved, may be supplied by 
any one of the three languages, the Chaldee, 
Syriac, or Hebrew, of which it was compounded, 
each of which approach so closely to it in form 
and idiom, that they may be considered as 
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almost identified with it. St. Matthew thus 
describes the baptism of Christ*: '* And Jesus, 
when he was baptized, went up straightway 
out of the water : and, lo, the heavens were 
opened upon him :" St. Mark has nearly the 
same words ** ; '* and straightway coming up 
out of the water, he saw the heavens opened :" 
where both of them make use of the same 
word ava/3a*v6«y, to go or come up. But St. 
Luke ^y in relating the same circumstance, ex- 
presses himself somewhat differently ; ' * Jesus 
also being baptized, and praying^ the heaven 
was opened ;" instead of saying that Jesus 
went up out of the water, he says that he was 
praying y (xa< xgoa-gup^oftevou.) This little difference 
may be accounted for, by supposing that St. 
Luke read in the document the word denoting 
prayer [rf?2] , which differs from that denoting 
to go up \jrhsf] hy a single letter, which is 
very similar to its corresponding one, and 
might (easily be taken for it. 

» Matt. iiL 16. »» Mark i. 10. ^ Luke iii. 2L 
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In the same passages St. Matthew and St. 
Mark represent the Spirit of God descending 
upon him ^'as a dove," coa-ei 'jr6§KrT6§otv9 which 

St. Luke has ctooiloltikco eihi^ eoa-ei fregiOTegotVy '* in a 

bodily shape, like a dove." The reason of 
this difference might easily/ be explained, by 
supposing that St. Matthew and St. Mark 
used the word denoting similitude [h'to] in a 
pleonastic sense, like a particle of similitude, 
while St. Luke gave to it its strongest signifi- 
cation. Thus in Hebrew it might be ex- 
pressed '^ as the body or substance of a dove," 
which would merely denote ''as a dove," 
ad instar columb(B. 

According to St. Matthew ^ and St. Luke ®, 
Christ commanded his disciples to take with 
them on their journey not even a staff; but 
according to St. Mark \ to take nothing with 
them save a staff only. This discrepancy 
admits of a solution, if we suppose that the 
two former understood the word which in 

* Matt. X. 9. * Luke ix. 3. ^ Mark vi. 8. 
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Hebrew has the signification of unicus, only, 
in the sense of the indefinite article, as it is 
used in the Chaldee text of Daniel, and the 
expression which is used generally as a form 
of exclusion signifying except^ in the sense of 
not even. 

In the Gospel of St. Mark^ we find these 
words : " And then if any one shall say unto 
you, Lo, here is Christ; or, lo, he is ther^; 
believe him not;" and in that of St. Matthew**, 
*' Wherefore if they shall say unto you. Be- 
hold he is in the desert ; go not forth : behold, 
he is in the secret chambers ; believe it not." 
Here if we suppose that the expression in the 
original document literally signified, *' lo, he is 
in the streets,^* *^ lo, he is in the secret-cham- 
bers," i. e. lo, he is without^ lo, he is within^ 
we may account for the expressions of both 
the Evangelists. St. Mark gave it the impHed, 
instead of the literal, signification, " lo, he is 
here ; Id, he is there ;'^ while St. Matthew, in 

» Mark xiii. 21. >» Matt. xxiv. 26. 
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consequence of the resemblance of the word 
denoting street to that denoting desert, both 
being derived from the same root, '' Behold, he 
is in the desert; behold, he is in the secret 
chambers." 

According to St. Matthew*, while Christ 
was upon the cross, there was offered to him 
vinegar mingled with gall; but as St. Mark has 
it **, it was wine mingled with myrrh, a potion 
usually administered by the Jews to those who 
had been condemned to death, in order to de- 
prive them of the sense of pain. Now the 
word in Chaldee which denotes wine fM^UDTTj? 
by the change of one of its letters becomes 
that which signifies vinegar [MSDrt], while that 
denoting myrrh [w^lto], by a similar change 
assumes the signification of gaily [t^yyo]- 

The word «riou(r«oj, used by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke in the Lord's Prayer, the exact sig- 
nification of which, as it is a word of single 
occurrence, and supposed by Origen to ]iay& 

» Matt, xxvii. 34. ^ Mark xv. 23. 
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^)een a word invented by the Evangelists, has 
occasioned so much critical discussion, and 
still remains doubtful, may possibly have taken 
its origin from the simple and common expres- 
sion in Syriac [^^rrtn^MT t^itth'?], signifying 
tJuit which is present^ being strictly rendered, 
so that the petition might be, Give us this day 
(i. e. continue to give us this day) the bread 
which we have, (or, that which we are accus- 
tomed to have,) an expUcation which accords 
with the natural signification of the Greek 
word. Thus the Syriac expression might be 
literally expressed, 6 ogroj 6 «r* tj? owo-ia, whence 
might be formed 6 aqros 6 emova-ios. It is re- 
markable, however, that the expression which 
corresponded to this in the Apocryphal Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, a Gospel which is probably 
of not less antiquity than any of the Canonical 
ones, signifies clearly the bread of to-morrow, 
^hD> and the same signification has very gene- 
rally been given by ancient and modern inter- 
preters to the word enma-iosj as if it were neces- 
sarily derived from the feminine form errm<roi, a 
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derivation which is considered by no means 
certain. 

- « 

In the Gospel of St. Mark^ we find the 
following words: '* And Jesus called them 
unto him, and said, Ye know that they who 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them ; and their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them :" and in that of St. 
Matthew we find the same sense, and nearly 
the same words. But according to St. Luke, 
the corresponding passage stands thus ™ : * * And 
he said unto them. The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and they that 
exercise authority over them are called bene^ 
factors (gusgysra*)." The difference here lies in 
the words great onesy and benefactors^ terms 
which are certainly not identic, which, how- 
ever, might easily have arisen from the Chaldee 
words hasinin [M'^DTiIj and hasidin [|TDrT]> 
which differ in a single letter only; while the 
change of the subject and predicate need not 

* Mark x. 42, " Luke xxii. 26. 
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be considered as extraordinary, since there is 
not unfrequently some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the one from the other in other languages 
besides the Shemitic. 

St. Matthew, immediately before the para- 
ble of the vineyard", has the words," '* Hear 
another parable;" St. Luke has**, *'Then be- 
gan he to speak to the people this parable ;" 
but St. Mark hasP, '' And he began to speak 
unto them by parables y'^ although there follows 
only one parable. This difference might easily 
have arisen from the circumstance, that in the 
Syriac language the singular is frequently only 
to be distinguished from the plural by the 
addition of certain orthographical marks, which 
at that early period w^ere not in use, so that 
the same combination of letters might equally 
be parable or parables. 

These are a few instances only in which the 
verbal discrepancies of the three first Gospels 
may be accounted for upon the supposition 

" Matt. xxi. 33. ° Luke xx. 9. p Mark xii. 1. 
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that they were mediately or immediately derived 
from documents written in that language which 
appears to have been generally spoken by 
Christ and his earUest followers, and which we 
have already represented as combining in it- 
self more or less of the elements of Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Hebrew. Similar examples might 
be multiplied to an almost indefinite number ; 
but I have adduced these only, more for the 
purpose of giving a general idea of the nature 
of the argument to be derived from them, and 
the use to which the principle itself might be 
appUed, rather than any part of the stricter 
and particular exempUfication itself, which 
from its nature would not be appropriate to an 
occasion Uke the present. 

I am aware that an objection may be made 
to this mode of argument, upon the ground of 
its resting entirely upon the gratuitous suppo- 
sition of expressions which are suitable to 
those of the EvangeUsts, as we now find them, 
and because there is no historical evidence of 
the existence of such previous documents : but 
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when we see the possibility of solving so many 
verbal discrepancies by the application of such 
suppositions in a manner both easy and na- 
tural, and discrepancies which are not soluble 
by any other means which have hitherto been 
attempted ; and when there is nothing to make 
the existence of such documents improbable, 
as has before been intimated; the most incre-^ 
dulous can scarcely refuse his assent to the 
titility of the general principle on which the 
argument is founded. 

^ It niay also be objected, that, even if it be 
granted that such documents did once actually 
exist, as confessedly they are no longer in 
^stenee, no one can be certain that he has 
imagined the exact expressions which the 
Evangelists are supposed to have copied, and 
that to reason from uncertainties is nugatory. 
To this it may be replied : it is true, that no 
one, who is influenced by that diffidence and 
moderation by which all investigation con- 
ceriiing things sacred should be conducted, can 
assure himself of having discovered the very 

K 
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expressions of those documents, as from a 
translation no one could have sagacity enough 
to restore the exact words of an original which 
was lost ; and it is not only possible, but per- 
fectly certain, that different individuals, not 
communicating with one another, would often 
differ in imagining such expressions ; yet if the 
result of individual investigations conducted 
upon that principle were sufficient to shew 
that such was the most successful method of 
solving the verbal discrepancies, and -if what 
was attained were only an approximation to 
the solution of such discrepancies in general, 
the objection would not materially affect the 
validity of the principle itself, unless we were 
resolved to reject a probable solution, because 
we could not discover a certain one. 

According to the principle which has been 
appUed to the explanation of the general phae- 
nomena of disagreement in the words of the- 
three first Evangelists, and which at the same 
time accounts for their general agreement not 
only in sections but in words, it is evident 
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that we must Suppose the EvangeUsts to have 
made use of documents which were altogether 
or nearly identical^ and Ukewise that each had 
no communication with the other. The theory, 
therefore, which supposes that they made use of 
documents which were not identical, would not 
be sufficient for the explanation either of their 
agreement or disagreement. Nor would that 
part of the same theory, by which it is sup- 
posed that those diflferent documents were 
originally either written in Greek, or in 
Hebrew, which was afterwards translated into 
Greek, before the Evangelists wrote their Gos- 
pels, be adequate to the same end : since the 
agreement could not, without the intervention 
of a miracle, have been so great, and the 
verbal disagreement could not have been so 
Uttle, nor, it may be added, of that peculiar 
kind which we actually find it to be, upon the 
application of the principle which has been 
above suggested. The adoption of that prin- 
ciple likewise necessarily precludes the suppo- 
sition, which has before been noticed, that the 

k2 
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Evangelists copied from one another ; while, 
at the same time, the proof of the invaUdity 
pf such supposition necessarily rests upon the 
same or similar arguments, which prove that 
they made use of identical documents, and 
had no communication with one another. 

This method of accounting for the verbal 
differences in the three first Gospels naturally 
suggests the much-agitated question concern- 
ing the origin of those Gospels ; the true solu- 
tion of which question, as it may be concluded 
from the general tenor of the preceding argu- 
ment, must necessarily be grounded upon the 
jsupposition of the existence of an anterior 
document or documents, written in the lan- 
guage which was generally spoken by Christ 
and his immediate followers, and which was 
vernacular in Judaea. From this supposition, 
indeed, a theory has originated in modern 
times, which has been so extensively and so 
plausibly developed, as to have already as- 
sumed all the regularity of form, and as if the 
system which is founded upon it were already 
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Established, has been subjected to various 
modifications, the advocates of which, who 
are ranked among the most learned men of 
this age, have so deeply persuaded themselves 
of its foundation in truth, that they do not 
hesitate to speak of the archetype of the three 
first Gospels as having once actually existed 
as a formal composition. And certainly, that 
those Gospels must have been derived from 
one or more common pre-existing documents, 
the arguments which have been adduced by 
its advocates will not permit us to deny ; but 
to determine with precision, what was the 
order, composition of parts, and extent of such 
document or documents, is clearly beyond the 
reach of human power. Much, no doubt, has 
been done, and much might still be done, by 
the adjustment and adaptation of those parts 
of the Gospels which agree, and those which 
differ : but the practical advantage for the 
purposes of critical interpretation would not 
be essentially improved, from the complicated 
system that would necessarily be framed in 
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the attempt to establish the entire archetype. 
It does not, however, belong to my present 
purpose to enquire, how far we may be war- 
ranted to carry this theory, and what is the 
real advantage which might be derived from 
it. Thus much at least is certain, that, al- 
though we have no positive date by which 
we can prove the existence of such an arche- 
type in an entire form, yet the investigations 
that have led to the supposition of ijts ex- 
istence, and the arguments that have been 
adduced in support of it, are sufficient to 
prove, that the principle on which those inves- 
tigations have been pursued is right. 

From the preceding representation of the 
nature and origin of the three first Gospels, 
necessarily imperfect as it has been, it must 
^pear evident, that the three languages, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Hebrew, are peculiarly 
useful to the critical interpretation of those 
Gospels, inasmuch as we are enabled by 
means of them to account for numerous, if 
not all, the verbal differences, and thereby 
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to obviate the objections that might be made 
against them on that ground. It would, 
indeed, be presumptuous to pretend, that by 
means of these we could discover the very 
words of those, '* who were eye-witnesses, and 
ministers of the word ;" but it may safely be 
advanced, that it is often possible to approxi- 
mate to them ; and that the skilful and ju- 
dicious use of those languages, accompanied 
by sagacity and a thorough perception of thdr 
genius and idiom, will frequently supply 
means of interpretation in many passages, which 
would otherwise be unintelligible and appa- 
rently inconsistent. 

But besides the advantage to be derived 
from the application of those languages to the 
solution of the verbal discrepancies of the 
three first Gospels, which has not been gene- 
rally perceived or admitted, the same lan- 
guages, and others that are intimately connected 
with them, may be extensively applied, without 
any reference to that particular point, to the 
verbal and critical interpretation of those Gos- 
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pels, as well as to the other books of the 
New Testament. This, however, has long ago 
been universally conceded; and no one, who 
has devoted his attention to the critical study 
of that volume, and who is acquainted with 
the researches of others in that department 
of theology, will at the present day disallow, 
that, though the language of the New Testa- 
ment is Greek, yet in its idiom and phrase- 
ology it approaches very near to. those of the 
Shemitic languages. Next, therefore, to the 
Greek, these languages lay claim to a large 
portion of our attention in the critical study 
of that volume, by the tacit admission even 
of those who abstain from the study of them. 
Further, it might easily be proved, that the 
peculiar grammatical form of the Greek itself, 
as it appears in the New Testament, ought 
in the outset to be pre-estabUshed accord- 
ing to the principles which prevail in those 
languages. 

The verbal and critical interpretation of the 
New Testament necessarily and in a peculiar 
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inanner recommends itself to the attention of 
those who make theology their study, who are 
desirous thoroughly to understand the books 
of their faith, and to explain them to others in 
their literal signification, as preparatory to the 
consideration of the sense contained, whether 
spiritual or allegorical, or whatever sense it 
may be besides the primary one; and who 
would vindicate them from the attacks of 
enemies, who assail them by those very weapons 
which can best be wielded in their defence. 
The verbal and critical interpretation may 
doubtless be, and has often been, perverted to 
the worst of purposes; but the arguments 
which are supplied by the abuse of it, however 
shallow and unfounded they may be in reality, 
can only be refuted by the knowledge and right 
application of its principles ; and as long as 
such arguments stand unrefuted, they cannot 
fail to startle those who are unprepared to 
meet them. It is frequently easier to point 
out an apparent blemish, or to start a plausible 
objection, from which the most dangerous coii^ 
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sequences may be drawn to deceive the unwary, 
than it is to wipe away the stain or to counter- 
act the unfairness of artful reasoning. Much un- 
questionably has been done in the critical depart- 
ment of theology in later times ; and, in truth, 
ail that is essentially necessary to elucidate the 
Uteral sense of the sacred records, or to support 
their authenticity and integrity by arguments 
dependent upon criticism, so as even to con- 
vince the gainsayers, has already been done, 
and done successfully. But it is necessary, 
that what has been done, or at least the 
essential part of it, should be known, and con- 
stantly renovated ; and, it may be added, it is 
scarcely less necessary, that the theologian of 
the present day should endeavour to carry the 
knowledge he has received from his prede- 
cessors to still greater perfection : in which 
endeavour, from the nature of knowledge in 
general, and the collective progressiveness of 
the human mind, he may in some degree be 
successful, without having any reason for dis- 
paraging their merit, or aggrandizing his own. 
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It is not sufficient to say, if any new theories, 
or old ones under new forms, should be broached, 
which are dangerous to any part of the system 
of Christianity, that these have been long since 
refuted: it is necessary, that there should be 
those at all times, who are able not only to 
renew the arguments that have been applied 
before, but to supply others of their own, adapted 
to every error and to every modification of 
error which may present itself. Assuredly the 
^tate of the verbal and critical interpretation 
is not yet so perfect, as not to admit of im- 
provement ; and the occasions which call forth 
the assistance which it alone can furnish have 
of late not been unfrequent. Without the 
knowledge of its genuine sources, we should 
not be provided with a ready refutation of 
theories, like a recent one, which asserts that 
the Greek text of the New Testament is nothing 
more than an indifferent version from a Latin 
original. Without such knowledge we should 
have no effectual security against the violence 
that may be done to the sacred text by secta- 
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nans of diflferent denominations, who would 
pervert or adapt its words to their own pur- 
poses, of which a Unitarian has recently given 
us an example. The verbal and critical inter- 
pretation of the New Testament, though not so 
fully developed as it afterwards was, proved the 
palladium of the Reformation, for which it had 
prepared the way by exposing the errors of the 
Romanists : the same, it is reasonable to hope, 
if it is founded upon sound principles, and con- 
ducted with that justness of sense which shall 
avoid the extremes of imagining too much and 
admitting too little, will still prove the detector 
of error, the guide to truth, and the safeguard 
of Protestant orthodoxy. 
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2 Timothy ii. 15. 

Stvdy to shew thyself approved tmto Crod, a workman 
that needeth not to he ashamed^ rightly dividing the 
word of truth. 

That the true sense and doctrine of the New 
Testament may be obtained from any author- 
ized translation in such a manner as sufficiently 
to answer all the purposes of theological dis- 
cussion, is an opinion which hardly any of 
those who have directed their attention to this 
subject could at the present day be found to 
defend. It is scarcely necessary, therefore, 
even to allude to the possibility of such sup- 
position before those, who would, if the suppo- 
sition were well founded, be constrained to set 
aside as useless much that they have long and 
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industriously laboured to attain. It is, how- 
ever, by no means an uncommon opinion, that 
the same volume may, philologically speaking, 
be sufficiently explained and understood by the 
mere knowledge of that language in which it 
has been communicated to us, and by those 
rules of criticism alone, which have been de- 
duced from, or appUed to, uninspired compo- 
sitions in general which are written in the same 
language. So at least it might fairly be con- 
cluded, from the method of theological educa- 
tion which is generally pursued, the object of 
which, in order to be most universally adopted, 
is, as it ought justly to be, restricted to that 
which is of the most immediate importance, 
and is capable of the most general attainment. 
Nevertheless it has been generally admitted, in 
consequence of the great peculiarity of its 
diction, and the distinctness of its character- 
istic manner from that of other records in the 
same language, that the New Testament does 
require additional illustration in order to become 
intelligible ; as no one can reasonably deny tha( 
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it has actually been illustrated and rendered 
more intelligible, from various other sources 
besides those which spring out of itself. 

The principal of these sources of illustration 
have generally been considered to be, at least 
since that period when any thing Uke sacred 
criticism took its origin, and assumed any thing 
like form, that language in which the books of 
the Old Testament are principally written, and 
those kindred to it, which were vernacular 
among the inhabitants of Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries at the time the books 
of the New Testament were written. Nor, 
certainly, could any thing be more consistent 
with probability, reasoning a priori^ when we 
consider that Christ in his human character 
and all the writers of the New Testament were 
Jews, that they conversed chiefly with Jews, 
and consequently in a language which was 
famiUar to Jews, than the supposition, that, 
if the language of that volume presented any 
peculiar character distinguishing it from the 
compositions of heathen authors who used the 
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same language, such character was derived 
from the language then used by that people, 
which is called in the New Testament the 
Hebrew dialect, although, strictly speaking, we 
know it to have been composed of Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Hebrew. Another language had 
indeed been chosen, doubtless as the best in- 
strument for disseminating the knowledge of 
the new covenant throughout the world, but 
this language was upon examination found to 
bear the character of that' which was vernacular 
to the writers strongly impressed upon it; a 
circumstance, in which may be discovered the 
operation of natural causes exerting their full 
force, and conspiring towards the consummation 
of the divine purpose, in a manner which could 
scarcely have been anticipated. 

There are many other sources from which 
the New Testament may be illustrated and , ex- 
plained, but it is my intention on the present 
occasion to restrict myself to that kind of illus- 
tration only, which may be derived fromtflie 
critical use of the languages that have been 
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mentioned, and to that special illustration only 
which respects the interpretation of its lan- 
guage, considered as the foundation of all 
doctrinal exposition. In other words, 1 mean 
to confine myself to such considerations only 
as belong to that department of theological 
science, the object of which is to enable us to 
judge, with as much correctness as may be, 
whether, when we read the sacred books, we 
understand the words in the same sense in 
which the authors themselves understood them, 
and consequently which teaches us to make a 
proper use of them as sources of faith and 
doctrine ; I mean, the verbal interpretation. 

In the first place, however, I would beg to 
make a few preliminary observations, that may 
tend to shew the general importance of this 
branch of theology, such as are supplied us 
by the evidence of past history in those bad 
consequences, which, in the present state of 
our knowledge, may reasonably be attributed 
to the defect of its cultivation. And now 
surely, benefiting by experience, we may be 
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allowed to look back upon the deficiencies of 
past ages, and animadvert upon them without 
the charge of arrogance or presumption, now 
that we are no longer afiected by the same 
circumstances, and no longer labour under the 
same disadvantages. 

It is evident, then, that the verbal or critical 
interpretation could not have attained any de- 
gree of perfection, until the proper materials 
for it had been accessible, and until the atten- 
tion of learned men had been directed ex- 
pressly to the subject. We need not therefore 
be siirprised that so little attention had been 
given to it, and that it rested upon principles 
so wavering and uncertain, until comparatively 
a late period in the history of the Church. In 
the two first centuries we find no trace what- 
ever of this kind of interpretation, in conse- 
quence of the influence of Jewish and Pagan 
philosophy which then universally prevailed. 
The pursuit of allegorical and mystical signi- 
fications, wherever they existed, or could be 
imagined to exist, appears to have been the 
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occupation which the Fathers of those periods 
held in highest estimation, and that in which 
they most zealously engaged ; and in all their 
interpretations we find, that words were not 
unfrequently made to yield their true signi- 
fications to the suggestions of ingenuity or 
fancy, in all cases that the sense of the word 
was the last thing to be considered, if it was 
at all considered. This method was perhaps 
that which accorded best with the complexion 
of the times, and that which was best calcu- 
lated for the refutation of the adversaries of 
the Church, who made use of the soxat 
method of allegorizing and spiritualizing in 
all their reasonings ; but the natural conse- 
quence was, that those who used it were fre* 
quently led so far by their imaginations, as to 
lose sight of what was essential. " Sumebant 
enim,^' says Amobius, ** res certas a dubiis, 
atque unum adjungebant allegoricum sensum 
dicto, quod per niodos poterat innumeros, ex- 
positionum talium varietate, deduci.'^ While 
then we cannot but acknowledge that there is 

l2 
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in the Christian authors of those periods much 
that is ** profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness^," we cannot but admit at the same 
time that nothing was done which was di- 
rectly conclusive to the verbal interpretation. 
This, however, is nothing more than what 
might naturally be expected. The writings of 
the Evangelists and Apostles were still new 
to them, carrying with them, as it were, the 
strongest impression of their divine original ; 
the language had scarcely yet taken its original 
force, and required but little explanation to be 
rendered intelUgible in its general sense; the 
latest of those who Uved in the second cen- 
tury were very Uttle removed from the times 
when the EvangeUsts and Apostles wrote; it 
was natural, therefore, that their attention 
would be directed rather to the interpretation 
of the great doctrines which were taught, than 
to the interpretation of words. 

2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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Origen, in the third century, although the 
first who perceived the extent of error into 
which the prevailing objects of theological pur- 
suit had been carried, and to which it was 
likely to lead, and himself the author and 
ablest advocate of the verbal interpretation, 
shewing by his own astonishing labours that 
the ' true sense of Scripture could not be esta- 
blished without the application of critical 
principles, and the knowledge of the kindred 
languages ; yet was not even he exempt from 
the still prevailing influence of mysticism and 
allegory : a circumstance which has been 
made more than it ought to depreciate that 
service which he really rendered to the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. Besides Origen, the 
Greek Church possessed many able assertors 
of the sound method which he had partly 
pursued, such as Eusebius, Diodorus of Tar- 
sus, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, the loss of 
whose works upon the critical interpretation 
is especially regretted, Chrysostom, Isidorus 
of Pelusium, and others ; but they all more 
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or less erred as he did, although there is Uttle 
doubt, that if their attention had not been 
distracted and their passions agitated by the 
Arian, Nestorian, Eutychian, and Pelagian 
controversies, the very bane of all sober inves- 
tigation, we should have derived from them 
much better principles of interpretation than 
those which prevailed for many succeeding 
centuries. Among the Latin Fathers too, there 
were some who devoted a great part of their 
attention to the literal interpretation, and who 
even endeavoured to establish the principles 
by which it should be regulated; but while 
most of them were ignorant of Hebrew,, which 
would have led them to the right understand- 
ing of the Greek of the New Testament, many 
of them were unacquainted even with Greek 
itself, and founded their interpretations upon 
the Latin version or versions then in use. 
This was the case with Augustine, who is 
*found not unfrequently to explain allegorically 
ivhat could only have a literal sense, and who, 
in the literal interpretation which he under* 
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took upon the whole of Scripture, confesses 
his want of the requisite qualifications. Even 
Jerome, the most eminent of all the Latin 
Fathers, who possessed more of the qualifi- 
cations necessary for the iijterpretation of the 
New Testament than any other, not excepting 
Origen himself, being well acquainted with 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek, who had himself 
translated the Old Testament, and deeply 
studied its phraseology, who was supplied 
with all the critical materials that had been 
collected by his great predecessor, although 
in his interpretations he usually adhered more 
to the literal sense than any had done before 
him, he Ukewise often departs from it when 
the context requires that it should be preserved, 
in order to turn the argument against an 
adversary, or to exercise his ingenuity in 
seeking a mystical sense. From the end of 
the sixth to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, we shall look in vain for any culti- 
vation of the literal interpretation, still less 
for any that was founded upon the application 
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of those languages from which the New Testa- 
ment derived it& characteristic distinction. 
During this period we find that the opinions^ 
of men had gradually become restricted to a 
particular system, to the rule of faith laid 
down by the authority of the Church: all 
interpretation which did not coincide therewith 
was strictly prohibited ; . the most erroneous 
interpretations of the orthodox Fathers were 
successively repeated and exaggerated ; there 
was no cultivation of languages, nor of any 
studies which were favourable to the literal 
interpretation ; the Vulgate translation was 
sanctioned by the most indisputable eccle- 
siastical authority as authentic, and was con- 
sidered even superior to the original, and 
the traditional glosses which accompanied it 
carried with them the authority of law. The 
Schoolmen, who had long held the literal 
interpretation in contempt, at length resumed 
it towai*ds the close of the twelfth century, 
but resumed it only to debase it, by the revival 
of the allegorical method which they pursued 
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to the utmost refinement of subtlety, by an 
unrestrained license in distorting the sense, 
by substituting the notions of an abstruse 
philosophy instead of the plainest meanings, 
and by a total neglect of all the rules of inter- 
pretation. In short, we find, that the true 
principles of interpreting the language of the 
New Testament had been, indeed, at an early 
period, acknowledged and partly established, 
but that the application and improvement of 
them had been checked by extraneous causes, 
or by the positive authority of the Church. 
Had not those causes so materially prevented 
all attention to them, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that some erroneous doctrines would 
never have originated, and that some corrup- 
tions would never have been admitted into the 
Church. Had not erroneous doctrines and 
corruptions been first admitted and then che- 
rished, the sacred volume would never have 
become as a sealed book, nor the freedom 
of interpreting it been restricted. There were, 
however, in the Church, at a subsequent 
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period, some men who were sensible of the 
evils which had arisen from the neglect of a 
just interpretation of the text, and some had 
even given the most direct intimation of their 
opinions in their writings and commentaries, 
as Lyranus, Paulus Brugensis, and Erasmus; 
yet the necessity of it was never publicly ac- 
knowledged, nor the advantages to be derived 
from it sufficiently asserted, until the Re- 
formation. If we Usten to the voice of the 
greatest of the reformers, if we examine their 
multifarious labours, we shall find them indi- 
vidually asserting, wherever the occasion al- 
lowed, the necessity of studying the original 
text, understanding its language, and divesting 
it of all adventitious interpretations. Nor 
need we be surprised if we find some of 
them occasionaUy expressing themselves in 
language but ill becoming the cause they had 
taken in hand against a Church, one of whose 
ablest advocates did not scruple to declare, 
at the very time the work of the Reformation 
was going on, ^^ If any one has the interpre- 
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tation of the Church of Rome, although he 
neither knows, nor understands, whether or 
in what manner it accords with the woi;ds 
of Scripture, he nevertheless has the very 
word of God, (ipsissimum verbum Dei.)'^ 
Some of them having been themselves for- 
merly implicated in a system of accumulated 
error, thev saw at once the causes whence it 
had originated, and the means by which it 
was to be remedied; having themselveis been 
ministers of a system of interpretation, in which 
all knowledge of the original was either en* 
tirely neglected or prohibited, they saw what 
facility was given to the application of in- 
genious perversion and artful misinterpretation, 
and were convinced the evil could not be 
counteracted without the restoration of the 
Scriptures to theu: proper purpose, and re- 
viving the true knowledge of their original 
language. 

It is to the Reformation, then, that we owe, 
as far as affects these times, not only the 
liberty of understanding the New Testament, 
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but the origin of an unprejudiced interpre- 
tation of it, founded upon the knowledge of 
its origitial language. But that the authors 
of the Reformation, highly gifted as they un- 
doubtedly were, did at once reach any thing 
like perfection, and were exempt from error 
in their interpretation, it would be unreason- 
able to expect, when we consider the extent 
of what is necessary in this science, and how 
slow the progress of it has been since that 
period. In fact, it is not to that period itself, 
when the- minds of men were naturally oc- 
cupied chiefly with controversial subjects, and 
the discussion of opinions, which had been 
traditionally received as the genuine doctrines 
of the New Testament, opinions which had 
been commented upon as so many incon- 
trovertible truths by so many pious writers 
of Postilla, and supported by so many subtle 
reasonings of the Schoolmen, that we are to 
look for any strict and critical investigation 
into the literal meaning. The reformers, 
although they were well aware of the import-^ 
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ance of such investigations as establishing the 
foundation of all faith and doctrine, saw that 
to them it was of much more immediate im- 
portance, to counteract, by appealing to the 
feelings and the reason of mankind, those 
more manifest and prominent errors of faith 
and doctrine, which, from the operation of 
various causes and length of time, had become 
so interwoven with the essentials of Christi- 
anity as nearly to destroy its very nature. 
It was not till after that agitated period > 
when tranquillity was in a manner restored 
to the Church, when the necessity of pos- 
sessing accurate versions of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar languages was generally felt and 
acknowledged, and when sounder principles 
of criticism had by degrees introduced a 
geileral improvement of every kind of learn- 
ing, that the attention of theologians was 
seriously directed to the laws and legitimate 
sources of scriptural interpretation. 

But besides the general effect which the 
Reformation had in vindicating the importance 
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of the literal interpretation, and asserting 
the necessity of establishing it upon the 
foundation of the original languages, we have 
the most sufficient grounds for believing, that 
the more learned men of that period were by 
no means ignorant of what elenaents the ori- 
ginal language of the New Testament was 
composed. After the revival of letters, when 
an entirely new impulse was given to the 
minds of men, when the literature of Greece 
was regenerated, and began to be cultivated 
with that avidity which is natural to those 
who pursue any newly discovered object of 
decided importance, the great peculiarity in 
the language of the New Testament, which 
had not escaped the notice of Origen, of 
Jerome, and others, so many centuries before, 
could not fail to strike some of those men of 
enlightened and comprehensive minds, who 
lived immediately before and during the time 
the Reformation was taking place. We know 
too, that the origin of Hebrew Uterature among 
Christians may be dated as early as the revival 
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of the Greek, and that at no great distance of 
time afterwards a certain knowledge of Chaldee 
and Syriac was prevalent ; consequently about 
the period of the Reformation the means of trac- 
ing the language of the New Testament to its 
proper sources were in some degree, though at 
the raost but imperfectly, disclosed. 

I have before suggested, how highly probable 
it would appear to any person, who observed 
attentively the remarkable peculiarity in the 
Greek of the New Testament, without any 
previous knowledge of its nature, that such 
pecuUarity would in some degree be derived 
from the circumstance, that the language 
which was usually spoken by Christ and his 
followers was not Greek, but the same which 
was spoken by the Jews. This probabiUty is 
still farther increased in regard to St. Paul, 
who, as we find from the Acts of the Apostles, 
in his travels generally first visited the Jews, 
who were already established in the various 
cities of the Roman empire, and was ** heard 
by them the more readily,'' when he addressed 
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them in their own language, (tyj *E^gaV8i haXsKTw,) 
which consisted, as was said before, of Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Hebrew. 

Accordingly, since the Reformation, the most 
successful elucidation of the language of the 
New Testament has been derived from those 
remains of the Syro-Chaldaic language, which 
have been preserved to us in the writings of 
Jews who lived during, or not long after, the 
apostohcal times ; I mean, the paraphrases 
upon certain books of the Old Testament, and 
the Talmudical books. From these copious 
stores, which may be considered to preserve 
the original language of the apostles, if not 
identically, certainly more nearly than any 
other writings extant, as also from the later 
Rabbinical writers, who did not greatly depart 
from the models of their ancestors, much has 
with laudable dihgence been selected for the . 
illustration of many otherwise obscure allu- 
sions of the New Testament, for its mystical 
and allegorical significations, and for its ge- 
neral phraseology. Particular examples of the 
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appropriateness of this illustration may he 
45een in its application to the sermon on the 
mount, to the conversation of Nicodemais 
with Christ, in which are corrected the erro- 
neous notions of the Jews on the subject of 
regeneration, (a term well known to them, £is 
appears from the context,) and to the Epistle 
of St Paul to the Romans, where Jewish 
opinions are expressly refuted. From the 
purer and . less mixed language of the Old 
Testament, a still more striking, if not so 
universal a principle of illustration has been 
applied to that of the New, as far as relates 
to single words and phrases, but more espe- 
cially to those expressions "which are strictly 
Hebrew in form, and those peculiar significa- 
tions, which, from the inadequacy of the Greek 
language to express the new ideas introduced 
from the former into the latter covenant, were 
naturally and necessarily given to words al- 
ready in use. Another source of illustration, 
allied to the two preceding, has been supplied 
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by the comparison of different versions of the 
New Testament, in languages either the same, 
or intimately connected with those above men- 
tioned, from which also we might reasonably 
expect much, in proportion as those versions 
approached in antiquity to the apostolical 
times, and in aflSnity to the vernacular lan- 
guage then in use. Of these, however, it may 
in general be observed, that from the very 
circumstance of their being translations, they 
necessarily betray the influence of constraint 
in having been accommodated to the expres- 
sions of another language, and consequently 
mu^l; deflect in some degree from the freedom 
and natural idiom of original composition. 
Indeed, we find in some instances that the 
translators have been so anxious to express the 
words of the original, that they have not 
scrupled to violate their own prevailing idiom. 
While then we concede to those versions their 
full value, considering them as so many testi- 
monies confirming the uncorrupted state of 
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the matter, we can scarcely regard them as 
equally valuable for the illustration of the 
phraseology. 

Now that such an oriental character, as it 
may be called, directly referable to the pre- 
valent language of the apostolical times, such 
as I have represented it, does really prevail in 
a part of the New Testament, it has already 
been my object to shew in the preceding dis- 
course, in which I endeavoured to prove, by an 
induction of particular instances, that the only 
satisfactory method of explaining all the phaeno* 
mena of agreement and disagreement which we 
find in the three first Gospels, is upon the sup- 
position that the authors severally made use of 
the same identical, or nearly identical, documents 
in the Syro-Chaldaic language; while at the 
same time they wrote independently of each 
other ; the possibility of the one having copied - 
fi:om the other being necessarily excluded by 
the nature of the case. On which subject let 
it be distinctly understood, that nothing more 
was meant than simply this, that the propo- 
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sition which has now been stated was all that 
could be reasonably and legitimately proved, 
and that the endeavour to ascertain the extent 
^nd determine the limits of those documents, 
could not produce any result more satisfactory 
than that which is obtained from the simple 
supposition unsystematized. But independ- 
ently of the above consideration, the Gospel 
of St. Luke furnishes us with a remarkable 
proof of this oriental style. It is generally 
allowed, that this Evangelist, whether origin- 
ally a Jew or a Gentile, was, as Jerome says, 
'* inter omnes Evangelistas Graeci sermonis 
eruditissimus.'* So, in the introduction to his 
Gospel, we find him writing in a style, which, 
if not strictly Attic, might bear a comparison 
in point of idiomatic character with that of 
Polybius or Diodorus ; but no sooner does he 
enter upon the subject-matter of his Gospel, 
and begin to speak of things immediately 
relating to the history of Christ, than his lan- 
guage and manner are suddenly changed, and 
assimilated to those of the other Evangelists. 
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Occasionally also there occur passages in the 
course of his writings, which- sufficiently prove 
that he possessed the power of expressing him- 
self in the language with no inconsiderable 
purity. Why then, it may be asked, did he 
not write his Gospel in a purer language, and 
thereby recommend it directly to the learned 
of the Gentile world? It may be answered, 
This may have been occasioned either by the 
natural difficulty which he and the other 
w^riters of the New Testament must have 
experienced, if they attempted to express 
themselves intelligibly with any degree of 
purity in Greek upon subjects that had never 
before been treated of in that language, which 
consequently must in many cases have wanted 
the appropriate terms ; or, because it was 
designed, that such a language as was most 
intelligible to the people in general of those 
times, without exclusive regard to the learned, 
should be the vehicle for disseminating Chris- 
tianity, that so the native truth of the Gospel 
might shine with the most distinguished lustre, 
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unadorned by the artificial charms of human 
eloquence, and the " enticing words of 
man's wisdom," that it should " stand not 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God^" 

But that this oriental character prevails not 
only in the three first Gospels, but also to a 
greater or less degree in all the books of the 
New Testament, has been abundantly set forth 
by the researches of many eminent scholars, 
who have particularly devoted their attention 
to this subject. It is well known, that many 
have systematically collected all such ex- 
pressions as appeared to possess that character, 
and have reduced them to the several heads 
of Hebraeisms, Chaldaeisms, Syriacisms, Rab- 
binisms, and such Uke; and the results of 
their investigations are of easy access. Some 
of these have, doubtless, erred in some in- 
stances, by giving too much latitude to their 
idea of orientalism, and by referring to that 

^ 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 
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principle the explanation of words, phrases, 
and constructions, which are found occasionally 
in the same senses in profane Greek authors, 
or the significations of which are equally 
common to the Greek and the Shemitic lan- 
guages. Setting these aside, however, there 
remains unquestionably a most extensive class 
of words, phrases, and constructions, the ap- 
plication of which is in the strictest sense 
peculiar to thp latter, and which could not 
have been derived from any other sources ; and 
a large class likewise, which, although they 
are occasionally used in a similar manner in 
profane Greek authors, it is most probable did 
not owe the mode of their application to the 
Greek, because we can scarcely suppose that 
the writers of the New Testament did thence 
derive it, when the application of those very 
words, phrases, and constructions, is pre- 
cisely such as is of most frequent occurrence 
in the Shemitic languages. Examples are 
obvious; such as a-TrAayp^vi^so-fla*, to have mercy, 
whence the expression, botvels of mercy; 
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evcoTi^gerflai, to hear; ava^gjxaTi^giv, to declare one 
devoted to the severest punishments of God : 
which are so many expressions which derive 
their signification exclusively from the He- 
.brew, and are only Greek in form. Again, 
as examples of these expressions which have 
received some peculiar signification from the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac, may be men- 
tioned Suvajxi^, as a miracle ; hKottoa-vvri, as alms- 
giving; duyuTTig, a daughter, (implying the in- 
habitants of any place in general ;) opiXrifLo^ for 
sin ; uloj, a son, (for that which is connected 
with, or- belongs to, any person or thing ;) 
xgio-jf, for true doctrine; ^ro^veia, for idolatry ; 
le)(s(rian^ to hear ; oL7roxgiv6(r6aif to commence speak- 
ing ; KoifLOL(TioLiy to be dead ; riisvon rijv tI/u^'^v, to lay 
down one's life ; ^•fiTs^v rj/uxijvj to lay snares for 
one's life ; frqoa-amov XoLiK^aveiv^ tp rcspcct the ex- 
ternal condition, (and many other uses of the 
word wgoo-owrov;) jxio-eiv, to hate, in the sense of 
loving less than something else. Farther, if 
we examine the grammatical construction of 
phrases, and all the minuter cifcumstances of 
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connection in sentences, we shall find a still 
greater confirmation of the existence of thife 
principle in the New Testament ; and a person 
who has attentively considered the peculi- 
arities of that kind in those languages, will 
constantly feel and recognize many, I might 
say most, of them, in the course of reading it, 
even without any extraordinary degree of 
attention. Examples are, the manner of 

expressing negation ; as, oux aSuva-njo-ej -raga 06« Trav 

^jxa, with God nothing shall bie impossible ; 

Tras Te^viTTfig 7roL(rri$ re^vris ov jLt>j sugeiYj ev (roi gri, and ho 

craftsman, of whatever craft he be, shall ^ be 
found any more in thee : the periphrasis of the 
nominative by ei$'^ as, xai o\ rgeis ei^ to Iv sKTiy and 
the three are one : the change of gender, 
where the thing signified is considered rather 

than that expressed; as, ra rfwj ev a-oLgxi^ ol X^ofxevoi 

axgo^vaTiot, Gentiles in the flesh, who are called 
uncircumcision : the use of pronouns when 
added to a genitive depending on the preced- . 
ing word ; as, to, pru^uroL TVjg ^ot)vi$ tolvtvis, which is 
translated, the words of this life, but which 
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signifies, agreeably to the Hebrew construction, 
these words of life, these life-giving words ; Xoyos 
tmg ferojxovj)^ jxou, translated, the word of my pa- 
tience, meaning, my precept of constancy : the 
mode of expressing the superlative ; as, euAoyjjjxevij 
fv yvmi^ivy most blessed of women : the mode of 
expressing a strong asseveration ; as, e* Soflijo-erai 
(nii^em, there shall not be given a sign : of 
expressing an accusative by the intervention 

of a preposition ; as, 6 Geog ev ^jxiv ef sXsf aro hot tov 
(TTOiMLTog jxoy axov(rM tol eSvvj tov \oyov rou EwayyeAiou, 

which is translated, God made choice among 
us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should 
hear the word of the Gospel ; but which would 
be better rendered, God hath made choice of 
us (i. e. me), that the Gentiles by my mouth 
should hear the word of God. Moreover, 
the same person cannot fail to recognize in 
the New a considerable resemblance to that 
which prevails in the Old Testament, and in 
oriental writings in general to a certain extent, 
in the general character of its composition; 
which, without any artificial involution of the 
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sentences in one another, is remarkable chiefly 
for the connection of the several ideas by a 
certain parallelism of the significations or the 
words, and the juxtaposition of synonymous 
or antithetical sentences, and in which the 
individual members of the sentences either 
succeed one another without any conjunction, 
or by means of the most simple ones, and 
the sentences themselves, are made to depend 
upon one another by the simplest particles 
of connection or transition, without the aid 
of many of those words of relation or ex- 
pletiyes which are so frequent in other lan- 
guages: a circumstance which is calculated 
to make him observe the mutual dependence 
of the diflferent parts, and feel better the 
scope of a whole discourse or narration, and 
in some cases, if he exercises due judgment 
and caution, will enable him to correct or 
to verify the interpretation of individual 
words. 

In short, this oriental character may be 
said so to pervade the New Testament, that 
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there is not a single chapter, and even very 
few verses, 'which do not contain some word, 
phrase, or construction, either which cannot 
be rightly . understood without, or the force 
of which may not be better understood by, the 
knowledge of the above-mentioned languages. 
Nor in the nature of things is it possible 
for any one who interprets the New Testa- 
ment without some knowledge of them, how- 
ever well he may be furnished with other 
learning, and however great his sagacity may 
be, not to fail in some cases, or be guilty 
of some misconception, of which sufficient 
examples may be found in the explana- 
tions of many commentators, and in the 
critical emendations of some eminent scho- 
lars. 

By the help of this knowledge also, by 
which we are directed in the interpretation 
of the New Testament, we may often be 
enabled to solve a difficulty, which otherwise 
might appear inexplicable, because we are 
thereby enabled to trace it to its source, 
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and to ascertain the exact force of words 
which in a translation might be liable to be 
misinterpreted. Thus, a difficulty has been 
occasioned by the use of the word Ixatmjgwv, 
which occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment, and both times in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. In the Epistle to the Hebrews ^, where 
the apostle is describing the material temple 
of the Jewish religion, and the visible and 
ceremonial nature of its service, in order to 
contrast with it in the strongest manner the 
immaterial temple of Christ's kingdom, and 
its invisible and spiritual nature, he has the 

words, ** and over it [i. e. the ark of the 

♦ * 

covenant] the cherubims of glory shadowing 
the mercy-seat [to l\oia-Tri§iovy But in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans '', when, speaking of the 
redemption effected by the sacrifice of Christ, 

he says of him, 6v wgoeflsro 6 06Oj IXaonjgwv ha tjjj 
ma-reoos ev too aurov 0Ll[i,0Lriy which is translated, 

'* whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 

** Heb. ix. 5. * Rom. iii. 25, 
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pitiation through faith in his blood." Now 
some have brought a serious objection against 
the translation of this latter passage in the 
sense of propitiation, or propitiatory sacrifice^ 
alleging that it ought to signify nothing more 
than the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
as the Hebrew word there referred to does, 
upon the ground that St. Paul uses it beyond 
all contradiction in that sense himself in the 
other passage, and because the word is always 
so used in the Septuagint version, with which 
the apostles must have been familiar, and 
which they sometimes quoted : an interpreta- 
tion surely which would materially invalidate 
one of the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. . But the whole difficulty is easily 
removed, if we compare those passages of the 
LXX, where the word lAao-Tijgioy occurs, with 
the corresponding ones of the Hebrew tejct. 
In the book of Exodus ^ then, where Gqd is 
describing to Moses the ark of the covenant 

^ Chap. XXV. 17. 
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for the temporary tabernacle of the wilderness, 
according to the LXX version we find, 

xoii 7roiri(rsis jAa(rn)^<ov g7r*flejxa ^gvciov xaiugov^ and thoU 

shalt make a propitiatory covering of pure gold ; 
but in the Hebrew we find one word only, 
[lTlb3]> which strictly means covering, the 
thing meant being intended for the covering 
of the ark of the covenant, that the things it 
contained might not be exposed to view. 
The word ixua-Trigm may rightly be said to be an 
addition on the part of the translator, since 
the Hebrew word is sufficiently expressed by 
wnflgjxa, and therefore it has been considered 
by some as an interpolation of after times ; 
although this is impossible from the frequent 
occurrence of the same expression afterwards, 
where it denotes the same thing, by itself. 
But if we consider that the Hebrew word 
might also be conceived to imply the idea of 
expiation from a derivative sense of the root, 
we find no difficulty in perceiving the reason 
why the translator made use of two words to 
express one thing. The word is strictly exr 
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pressed by ^Aei^a^ lid or covering, but he added 
the explanatory adjective, because he saw that 
the word might possibly imply the idea of 
expiation. But, what is remarkable, this epi- 
thet having in the first instance been given to 
the sTriieiJLoi^ we find that the covering of the ark 
of the covenant is in all the following passages 

of the LXX called to IXacmjgjov without 69r«flejxa ; 

so that the word, which had been originally 
added as a kind of explanation, came after- 
wards to be used for the thing itself among 
the Hellenistic Jews who used the Septuagint. 
The difficulty then in the two Epistles of St. 
Paul may now be reasonably explained. In 
the one passage, where he is describing the 
material parts of the Jewish temple, he na- 
turally makes use of the term to lAao-rijgwy for 
what is translated the mercy-seat in the sense 
that it has in the LXX, and which it generally 
bore among his countrymen the Jews : but 
it by no means follows, that in the other ex- 
pression applied to Christ, ^v Trgosflero IXao-njpwv, 

the latter word is to be used in the sense of 
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mercy-seat ; for the word »Aa<mjg«o^, according to 
its form and usage in the LXX, itself produces 
the natural sense of propitiatory, and the ab- 
sence of the article would imply that it is not 
what was commonly called to Jxaa-Tijpioy. Our 
translators, therefore, have rightly rendered 
the words, '* whom God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation,^' i. e. whom God hath set forth 
as propitiatory, precisely in the same sense as 

St. John calls Christ IXaa^iuov trsqi roov di^agnoov YifMOV, 

It will appear, then, that the two passages of 
St. Paul have no necessary reference to one 
another, as is generally supposed; although, by 
taking their identity for granted, some have 
conceived that the mercy-seat was typical of 
Christ, and others have supposed that St. Paul 
has given us in the expression to WaarYipm the 
mystical key to the interpretation of the 
Hebrew word for the covering of the ark of the 
covenant. But both of these conclusions ap- 
pear to rest more upon the English translation 
mercy -seat, than on the consideration of the 
Hebrew word so rendered. For, upon refer- 

N 
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ring to the original, and considering the signifi- 
cation of the word in those passages where it 
is found, we shall find that the translation 
mercy-seat is of somewhat questionable au- 
thority, both according to the laws of critical 
interpretation, and in regard to the significa- 
tion supposed to be implied in it. First, there 
is no positive authority for giving it in any of 
those passages any other signification than 
that of covering, it being strictly intended, ac- 
cording to the terms of the prescribed ritual, 
to cover the ark of the covenant ; the idea of 
mercy having apparently been derived from the 
authority of the Septuagint, and the de- 
rivative signification of the root to which the 
word belongs, as also the example of Jerome 
and other interpreters, by whom it was called 
propitiatorium. But we have the authority of 
more than one ancient version for rendering it 
simply by covering, and the authority of Jews 
who understood it in that sense. We know, 
indeed, that the blood of a victim was annually, 
on the great day of expiation, sprinkled by the 
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high-priest on that covering of the ark, and 
before the ark itself, but it was the blood 
sprinkled that vfa,s propitiatory , not the covering 
itself. Secondly, the idea of seat has still less 
foundation in the sense of the original word, 
and has not even the authority of the Septua- 

gint translators, who render it propitiatory 

* 

covering. Nor does it appear to have been 
called seat in any translation prior to the 
Reformation. It is not difficult, however, to 
see whence in all probability the idea of seat 
was taken, viz. from such passages as those, 
where God promises to commune with Moses 
from above the mercy-seat ^; and to appear unto 
Aaron in the cloud upon [properly above] the 
mercy-seat ^ ; and where Moses is said to have 
heard the voice of one speaking from off [pro- 
perly/row above] the mercy-seat'. In addition 
to these, the translators had probably in view 
those passages, where God is represented as 



^ Exodus XXV. 22. ^ Leviticus xvi. 2. 

* Numbers vii. 89. 

N 2 
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sitting or dwelling between the cherubims ^; 
concerning which it may be observed, that 
the same word which is rendered dwelling^ or 
sitting, is evidently used figuratively ; that 
the word between is an arbitrary insertion of 
the translators, and that the expression, ac- 
cording to the grammatical construction of the 
word, ought rather to be rendered in one place 
sitting over cherubims, and in the other, sitting 
over the cherubims. For that other expression 
of the Psalmist \ worship at his footstool, which 
is sometimes adduced in favour of the transla- 
tion mercy -seat, has evidently the contrary 
effect, if it has any other signification than one 
simply figurative and poetical. Such lan- 
guage, then, as is used by some divines, in 
which God is represented as seated on a mercy- 
seat, and accepting the sin-offerings that were 
brought before him, has no legitimate found- 
ation in the Old Testament. It was that 



^ Psalm xcix. 1. Ixxx. 1. 2 Kings xix. 15. 1 Chronu 
xiii. 6. Ps. xcix. 5. 
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glorious appearance, whatever it was, which * 
was too 'bright to be beheld by mortal eyes, 
which shewed itself in the holy of holies over 
the mercv-seat between, or rather above, the 
wings of the cherubim, as the sign of God's 
piresence among his chosen people, that which 
the Jews of later times called the Shekiimhy a 
term by which they invariably meant to express 
the absence of all idea of corporality from an in- 
visible and incomprehensible Being. So, when 
God appeared from mount Horeb, the people 
** saw no manner of similitude ; they heard the 
voice of the words, but saw no similitude, only 
they heard a voice":'' so Moses, when he went 
into the tabernacle to speak with God, *' only 
heard the voice of one speaking unto him":" 
and Aaron was forbidden *' to come at all 
times into the holy place before the mercy- 
seat, lest he should die; for I will appear in 
the cloud upon [properly over] the mercy- 
seat," said the Lord **. Such language also as 

" Deut. iv. 12. » Numb. vii. 89. ^ Levit. xvi. 2, 
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the following is not unusual : * * the mercy- 
seat represents the effect of God's mercy to 
the transgressors of his law ; is, as it were, 
the covering of their transgressions; and, it is 
called propitiation, inasmuch as by his death 
he hath so covered the transgressions of his 
people, that they shall not be punished for 
them *i." However correct the doctrines so ex-* 
pressed may be in themselves, they are so many 
arbitrary conclusions inapplicable to the real 
signification and use of the Hebrew word ; 
and may serve to shew how easy it is to in- 
dulge the fancy at the expence of truth and 
accuracy of interpretation. 

By the sanae means too we may be enabled 
sometimes to vindicate a writer of the New 
Testament from the charge of careless quota- 
tion from the Old, and may learn how cau- 
tious we ought to be in adopting certain 
significations of words which are imposed upon 
us by the highest critical authorities, by ex- 

P Jennings's Jewish Antiq. Lond. 1823. 8vo. p. 347. 
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amining the foundation on which they rest. 
In the Gospel of St. Matthew ** we find the 
words, '* a bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he 
send forth judgment unto victory y'^ (Iwj av «x/3aXij e*^ 
vixos Tijv xg*(r«y.) These words, prophetical of 
the Messiah, are taken from Isaiah, and cor- 
respond exactly with those of the prophet, 
except in the latter part, where we should 
expect to find, agreeably to the Hebrew words, 
until he send forth judgment unto truth, (eij aXijfciav, 
as the LXX have rendered it,) instead of 
6»^ v*xoj, unto victory. Hence it has been in- 
ferred with apparent reason, that the word v<xoj 
(victory) has in the New Testament the signi- 
fication of truth, because in this passage of 
St. Matthew it corresponds to the Hebrew 
word necessarily denoting truth. Again, it 
has been inferred with plausibility, and even 
prescribed as a certain interpretation, that the 
expression eij v<xo^, (to victory,) in this passage 

^ Matt. xii. 20. 
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was meant by the Evangelist in the same 
sense in which it several times occurs in the 
LXX, where it corresponds to the Hebrew 
expression frKaV], which is generally ren- 
dered for ever (in perpetuum), and that there- 
fore the word vims in the New Testament 
means eternity. Now if we examine the He- 
brew expression [repS] , which is rendered 
by SIC VIMS in the LXX, we shall find that in 
some cases it is to be rendered for ever, but 
iU' others in truth, in perfection, m certainty, 
entirely, and that the Hebrew word does not 
in itself signify victory. But it is easy to see 
why the Septuagint translators used the ex- 
pression €1$ vixo?: in the Chaldee language, 
with which they were probably more familiar, 
because it approached nearer to their verna- 
cular dialect, the root of the word implies the 
idea of victory, but only in a secondary 
sense : they therefore erroneously considered 
the signification of the Hebrew word to be 
victory, and translated literally, as they 
thought, «*f vixoj, although in other places they 
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have more correctly rendered the same ex- 
pression by SIS reXosy in perfection^ altogether^ 
where perhaps different translators were em- 
ployed. The expression, then, of the LXX, 
ets v*xoj, means in some places for ever, but in 
others in truth, in perfection^ in certainty, en- 
tirely. Is it, therefore, unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that in quoting the words of Isaiah, who 
says, ** until he shall send forth judgment 
in truths in certainty,'' (where he uses an ex- 
pression differing from the other alluded to, 
which cannot have any other signification than 
truth, and which the LXX literally translated 
eij a\ri$€ietv,) the Evangelist in this case used the 
expression eis vixoj in the same sense as eis aXijfle/av, 
in truths in certainty ? But the conclusion that 
the word v*xo$ therefore means' truth absolutely 
in the New Testament is not proved, still less 
that it means eternity. Thus the Evangelist 
may be vindicated from the charge of not 
having quoted correctly the words of the pro- 
phecy : and there is no necessity for supposing, 
as has been done, that, in quoting the words 
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of Isaiah, he had through inadvertence, or 
some confusion in his memory, combined with 
them the somewhat similar words of Habak- 
kuk^, which have evidently no relation to the 
same subject, nor indeed are prophetical at 
all. If this argument be well founded, it 
will follow, that the other passage in the New 
Testament where 6i$ vixog occurs, which is also 
taken from Isaiah, xarsTrofls 6 tamros si$ v*xo^ *", 
instead of being translated, *' death is swal- 
lowed up in victory j^^ should rathor be trans- 
lated, death is swallowed up for ever, or, death 
is swallowed up entirely or utterly. The conjec- 
tural emendation, apparently so felicitous, by 

which instead of sw^ av exjSaXij e*^ vixos TVjv xg«(nv, 

it is proposed to read Iwj av 6x/3ax>j EIS EIKOS 
Djv x§i(TiVj until he shall bring judgment to equity , 
has upon the foregoing consideration only the 
shadow of authority '. 

*» Chap. iii. 19. 
' 1 Cor. XV. 54. 

• Conjectures on the New Testament, collected by 
W. Bowyer, Lond. 1772. 8vo. p. 20. 
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I shall give another instance of misinterpret- 
ation, which is of still greater importance, as 
necessarily affecting an essential principle of 
our faith, from which we may learn how easily 
the unwary student may he led into error by 
that very kind of argument which appears to 
be founded upon the best grounds of critical 
interpretation. This is the signification which 
has been attributed by a high authority to the 
word IlagaxXijTo?, uscd by St. John, and by him 
only ; which word, it has been asserted, ought 
strictly to be limited in all the passages where it 
occurs to the sense of teacher ^ interpreter of the 
divine will. In the Gospel of St John*, our 
Saviour, in speaking to his disciples, several 
times makes mention of the Holy Spirit as 
the IlagaxAijToj, (the Comforter,) who was to 
come after his departure ; and those who heard 
him appear to have had no diflSculty in under- 
standing the meaning of the word when used 
for the first time, because we do not find them 

» Ch. xiv. 16, 26. XV. 26. xvi. 7. 
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expressing any, as they usually did when they 
heard for the first time any thing new which 
they did not understand, and as we find them 
doing soon after, when they said among them- 
selves, *' What is this that he saith, A little 
while, and ve shall not see me." The word 
Paraclete was therefore familiar to them, as 
indeed we have the strongest reason for believ- 
ing that it might be, from the circumstance of 
its being used in the oldest existing composi- 
tions of the Chaldee language, excepting cer- 
tain portions of the Old Testament, and in 
these as a word of established use. Hence 
it has been urged, that the word ought to be 
interpreted in all those passages in the same 
sense which it has in Chaldee, as the most 
probable sense in which it was understood by 
the disciples of Christ, to whom that language 
was almost vernacular. The Hebrew word 
then, for which Paraclete is given as the 
explanation in the Chaldee paraphrase on the 
book of Job, signifies interpreter of another^s 
discourse or opinion, and therefore the word 
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Paraclete in the New Testament should signify 
nothing more than the interpreter of the divine 
wilU and in general, teacher of divine things; 
an interpretation which appears to be con- 
firmed by St. John himself, who adds, " but 
the Paraclete [Ila^axXijToj] , which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things ;" and because the 
principal office of the Holy Spirit implied in 
all those passages of St. John appears to be 
limited to that of teaching and information. 
But this argument, which would certainly de- 
rogate in no small degree from the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, is clearly fallacious upon phi- 
lological grounds alone. The Hebrew word 
[V»*?D], which is explained in the paraphrase 
by Paraclete, does not either in the book of 
Job, or in any other part of the Old Testa- 
ment, necessarily and properly mean teacher, 
but strictly mediator, interpreter, ambassador^ 
all of which ideas are mutually related ; nor, 
moreover, is it used by any Chaldee author as 
expressive of teacher, in the proper sense of 
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this latter word : it can, therefore, be made to 
signify teacher specially, in an accidental sense 
only, and teacher generally, in a sense alto- 
gether divested of its proper signification. 
The word Paraclete^ therefore, is not used by 
the paraphrast in the sense of teacher, strictly 
so called. Besides, whatever the signification 
of the word Paraclete might be proved to be in 
the Chaldee, any argument deduced from that 
circumstance ought to have no weight ; since 
there cannot be a doubt, from the form of the 
word^ that it is originally a Greek one, which 
had been adopted, as we find many others 
were, probably at an early period, into that 
language. And the signification of the Hebrew 
word, for which it is given as an explanation, 
coincides so nearly with that of the Greek 
UoigaxXriTos, one Called in to be a mediator, that 
we cannot doubt of the identity of the Chaldee 
word with the Greek. The conclusion, then, 
that the word Paraclete should be rendered in 
the New Testament by teacher, is so far from 
being correct, that there is not even any ground 
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for so rendering it in any one passage: and 
such signification ought therefore to be ex- 
punged from the manual which is generally 
used for the interpretation of that volume. 

It is probable, then, that the Greek of the 
New Testament should, upon natural principles, 
participate in some degree the characteristics 
of that language which was vernacular to its 
several authors, and consequently that the 
critical interpretation of it should be founded 
to a certain degree upon the knowledge of 
those languages in which that has been pre- 
served, viz. the Chaldee, Syriac, and Hebrew. 
The most learned of those who preceded the 
Reformation, although from a deficiency of 
means and knowledge, and the influence of 
external causes, they did not prosecute the 
critical interpretation of it with the greatest 
accuracy, were well aware of the peculiarities 
of its style, and knew that many of them were 
referable to those sources ; since the revival of 
letters, and the Reformation, the best critical 
interpretation, and the most successful illustra- 
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tion, which have been applied to the New 
Testament, have been principally derived from 
the same sources ; the characteristics of those 
languages are really found to exist throughout 
the whole of the New Testament, but in a 
particular manner in the three first Gospels; 
they are observable in the words, the phrases, 
the grammatical construction, and the general 
form of the composition. By the help of those 
languages also, we may be sometimes enabled 
to solve an apparent difficulty in the New 
Testament ; to correct an erroneous inference 
arising from misinterpretation ; to vindicate 
an apparent inaccuracy in the words of a 
quotation; to correct some fallacious signifi- 
cation attributed to a word, which might occa- 
sionally favour an error in doctrine ; and to 
obtain other useful results which it would not 
be easy to reduce to a few general heads. 

It may, however, be urged by many, that 
we are already in possession of all the results, 
at least the essential ones, which could pos- 
sibly be obtained from any investigation^ re- 
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specting the critical interpretation of the New 
Testament, and that in the present advanced 
state of knowledge, we need only apply those 
results which have been furnished us by the 
labours of so many enlightened and inde- 
fatigable scholars, who have lived since the 
Reformation. This is true to a certain extent. 
But if any one considers how slow the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge is in any de- 
partment, how its progress is at times retarded, 
how much time is spent in undoing what has 
been done by others, how things that have 
formerly been controverted or refuted, are 
again brought forward as so many new things > 
again to be controverted, and again refuted ; 
— in short, how much must ever remain to be 
discovered, and observed, and corrected, not- 
withstanding the most accurate investigations, 
and the most persevering diUgence of those 
who have gone before us ; — and if we actually 
compare the present means and state of cri- 
ticism with what they were at any given 
period preceding; no one, I think, would be 

o 
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so confident as to say, that nothing remained 
to be done. Again, there is no satisfaction so 
great, no conviction so strong, as that which 
is acquired by our own exertions, and by the 
exercise of our own judgment. It is true, 
indeed, we must in many cases rely impUcitly 
upon the judgment of others, because number- 
less causes conspire to prevent us from reach- 
ing the fountains of knowledge ourselves ; but 
the mind can give at best but a cold assent to 
the dictations of others, unless it can at the 
same time penetrate into the reasons of things ; 
until it can, by weighing all the circumstances 
in the way most natural to itself, itself feel the 
fall force of every thing, and form its own 
judgment. Now it is certain, that no trans- 
lation of the Scriptures can be absolutely 
perfect. The cause of this does not so much 
lie in the deficiency of the means of interpret- 
ation, and the qualifications of the translator, 
as in the deficiency of language itself. For as 
the operation of the mind is different in dif- 
ferent individuals, so is the mental character 
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of one' whole nation diflferent from that of 
another J the modes of thinking in each have 
some shades of difference, and consequently 
the language of one has terms and expressions 
for which there are none strictly equivalent in 
the other. In a translation, therefore, it is 
not possible to avoid the use of terms and 
expressions, which, from not being equivalent 
in signification to those they are intended to 
express, may lead to a misconception of the 
sense of the original. Hence arises the neces- 
wty of understanding the original language of 
the New Testament; and hence, let me add, 
the importance of those studies which enable 
us to understand better that original language 
itself, in order that we may feel the exact force 
of every expression, that we may be able to 
distinguish real things from imaginary, to de- 
fine the extent of significations, and to form 
a correct judgment upon the whole of its 
context. 

The utility of such investigations as enable 
us to determine the literal and actual signifi- 

o2 
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cation of the language of the New Testament, 
if they are allowed to have effected those ends 
in any degree, can scarcely be questioned. 
For what is the value of any interpretation 
derived from the words, if it can be proved 
to contradict their literal and grammatical 
meaning ? and what is the value of any argu- 
ment or inferential doctrine, if it is not strictly 
deduced from the legitimate signification of 
the words? Some, indeed, may imagine, that 
the Uteral interpretation is but little worthy of 
consideration, provided they are assured that 
they can apply to each particular passage some 
interpretation which may be agreeable to the 
general truth of Christian doctrine ; perverting 
the words of the apostle, '* the letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life." Let those, how- 
ever, be reminded, that in such particular 
instances they conclude before they have 
settled the grounds on which their conclusion 
ought to be formed; for it is possible, that 
many interpretations may be true absolutely, 
without being true in a particular instance; 
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and let them consider, that if such principle of 
interpretation were generally pursued, it would 
not be difficult by the aid of ingenuity to give 
almost any signification to the words which 
the views of prejudice or party required. It 
is not, however, meant that the Uteral will 
always necessarily lead to the higher and the 
spiritual signification ; but in . all cases it will 
at least tend to preserve us from being carried 
too far by the mere influence of imagination, 
and to emancipate us from the power of pre- 
conceived sentiment. The strict investiga- 
tion of the literal sense, being founded on 
accuracy of knowledge not easy to be obtained, 
will prevent us from falling into the error of 
judging inconsiderately, and, if it have truth 
alone for its object, will take away all tempt- 
ation to pervert any part of the sacred volume 
from its legitimate signification. In that 
volume, doubtless, there are many things 
*' hard to be understood," many which have 
been misunderstood and misinterpreted : let 
those therefore amongst us, whose business it 
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is to explain it, pray, that in all our interpret- 
ations and in all our teaching ^e may not 
merit the condemnation of those, who, as 
St. Peter says, '* being unlearned and unstable, 
wrest those things, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction"/' 

• 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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1 Pet. i. 18, 19, 20. 

Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things^ as silver and goldj from 
your vain conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers ; but with the precious blood of Christy 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot : 
who verily was foreordained before the foundation 
of the world. 

Whatever may be meant in this passage 
by the corruptible things which could not 
purchase redemption, we learn from the oppo- 
sition so strongly expressed in it the nature 
and value of that sacrifice through which our 
redemption has actually been accomplished. 
We learn besides, by a necessary inference 
from the connexion of the words, that the 
sacrifice of Christ had been foreordained even 
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before man was created, and had fallen into 
that state which made his redemption neces- 
sary ; a conclusion which is by no means 
inconsistent with the doctrine that may be 
collected from other passages of Scripture. 
How indeed this was, our limited understand- 
ings do not enable us to comprehend ; but our 
notions of a Being, to whom the past, the 
present, and the future, are alike, and to 
whom time has neither beginning nor end, 
do not permit us to disbelieve that it may 
have been. We do, however, believe, and 
we have the fullest warranty of Scripture for 
believing, that the sacrifice of Christ was 
the conclusion of a chain of instituted cere- 
monies, which were designed to lead to and 
terminate in it ; that it was the completion 
of the various rites of the Mosaic law, and 
the seal which attested their intention and 
divine institution. We have also reason to 
presume, as God had expressly revealed to 
man immediately after his fall the promise 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
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serpent's head, that at the same moment he 
had foreordained the sacrifice of Christ, in 
which that promise received its final accom- 
pUshment. It would be presumptuous, as 
it would be ineffectual, to speculate upon 
the counsel of God upon any particular sub- 
ject, without the aid of any revelation of his 
will respecting it: but we are not forbidden 
to enquire into that which he has been 
pleased to reveal to us in the sacred books, 
through the medium of intelligible language, 
even if we should derive an argument from 
the investigation of the usage and sense merely 
of any of its words, and to collect from 
those books the elements of information, how- 
ever scattered and incidental, provided our 
object be to ascertain the truth, not to per- 
vert it. 

No question which aflfects the subject of the 
atonement of Christ for the sins of mankind 
can be unimportant to Christians, who rest 
their whole hopes of redemption upon its efli- 
cacy, and who are taught to commemorate his 
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death continually, that they may be constantly 
reminded of their inability to obtain salvation 
by any power or merit in themselves. His 
death is emphatically called in the New Testa- 
ment a sacrifice, and is to all intents and pur- 
poses analogous to the sacrifices of the law, 
which by that of himself once ofiered he is said 
to have abolished, as types that had received 
their fulfilment. We find also that mention is 
made in holy writ of that ceremony as having 
been performed from the earUest times, and 
as a mode of worship which was acceptable to 
God. The subject therefore of sacrifice being 
so interwoven with the whole oeconomy of 
God towards man from the establishment of 
the law by Moses to the foundation of Christi- 
anity, and with the relation in which man stood 
towards God from the earliest period of re- 
corded history, it cannot be uninteresting to 
enquire whether sacrifice itself is to be con- 
sidered as originally of divine institution, or 
the suggestion of natural reason. Nor is thi$ 
a question of mere curiosity, and one which 
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terminates in itself ; for the manner in which 
it is determined produces a very different view 
of the basis on which Christianity stands, and 
of the whole counsel of God with regard to the 
atonement through the sacrifice of Christ. For 
supposing sacrifice to have been of human inr 
vention, we can consider it only as a ceremony 
which God superinduced, as it were, upon the 
worship which he prescribed, in adaptation to 
the earliest practice of man, (since we find that 
it was expressly appointed, not merely sanc^ 
tioned, by God himself in the Mosaic law;) 
and consequently we cannot regard it as a 
typical signature of Christianity, in not having 
been appointed by God previously to the first sa- 
crifices that were offered in the primeval world. 
But if we suppose it to have been of divine 

« 

origin, we must naturally consider it as a pro- 
phetic typcy as a preparatory ordinance, and 
symbolical representation of the great expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, which God had intended 
previously to the earUest time in which sacrifice 
is recorded to have taken place. 
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Each of these opinions has been at various 
times espoused and supported by men, whose 
sole object was unquestionably the discovery 
of truth, and who were equally advocates of 
the main doctrines of Christianity ; for those 
who maintain the human origin of sacrifice are 
by no means necessarily hostile to the doctrine 
of the atonement, as it might at first sight 
appear. In general, however, in later times, 
men seem either to have satisfied themselves ' 
that it was of divine origin, as that supposition 
accorded best with their notions of God's pro- 
vidence, and appeared to be in every way most 
worthy of the divine Being ; or have been more 
anxious to prove that it was, than that it was 
not so. But the opinion concerning the human 
origin of sacrifice has been defended, or rather 
its divine origin been questioned and invali- 
dated, with much ingenuity and plausibiUty, in 
a recent work, in which it is laid down as the 
position to be proved, ** That a divine ap- 
pointment of sacrifice cannot be maintained, as 
the more probable account of the origin of that 
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mode of worship ;" which position the author 
would prove upon these grounds chiefly, " that 
in the historical evidence of Scripture there is 
nothing to support the divine institution of 
primitive sacrifice," and, " that in the primitive 
reUgion there is no proof of any expiatory or 
atoning virtue being attributed to it." 

It is to the latter of these arguments that I 
now solicit your attention, because the whole 
stress of the question lies in the correctness or 
incorrectness of this assertion. For, according 
to the author's own principle, ** expiatory sacri- 
fice could only be of God's appointment," 
*' being the one decisive index of a divine in- 
stitution ;" if, therefore, it can be proved, or 
rendered probable from any legitimate argu- 
ments supplied by Scripture itself, that the 
primitive sacrifices were of an expiatory pr 
atoning nature, and that the notion of expiation 
or atonement did exist in the primeval religion, 
it will be proved or become probable, that 
sacrifice itself was of divine origin. 

His assertion, that there is no proof of any 
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expiatory atoning virtue being attributed to 
sacrifice in the primitive religion, depends ma- 
terially upon the interpretation of a contro- 
verted text in the book of Genesis *, being the 
first passage where mention is made of the 
performance of that ceremony in holy writ. 
God is there represented as saying to Cain, 
whose countenance had fallen, when he saw 
his own offering rejected and that of Abel 
accepted, according to the words of our re- 
ceived version, '* Why art thou wroth? and 
why is thy countenance fallen ? If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door.^' Here 
the subject of controversy is the word riMwn 
which is translated sin, but which others would 
render sin-offering. The right interpretation 
of this word is of the utmost importance, as it 
occurs here only in the book of Genesis, and 
consequently in one passage only relating to 
the primeval religion. If it means sin-offering, 

• Genesis iv. 7. 
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it will prove that the notion of expiation was 
necessarily connected with primeval sacrifice: 
for sin-offering, if it has any meaning, must 
signify expiation or atonement, as it is gene- 
rally understood to signify in the Mosaic law ; 
but if it merely means sin, it has no force of 
that kind, the signification of the sentence be- 
ing entirely changed. The author alluded to 
defends the interpretation of the word by sin, 
as that which is most probable, and most appli- 
cable to the context, and controverts that of sin- 
offering by a critical disquisition upon certain 
grammatical peculiarities, which have been used 
by others as arguments in favour of the latter. 
But not content with this, he proceeds still 
farther to shew, that the word fiMtDn does not 

T — 

in the other passages where it occurs in the 
Old Testament precisely mean in its secondary 
sense sin-offering, although it is frequently so 
rendered, or rather, that it has only a peculiar 
modification of the sense of expiation, and 
never properly has that of atonement for sins ; 
and therefore a fortiori, as must be naturally 
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concluded, that it cannot, in the passage in 
question, be understood as signifying sin-ofFer- 
ing, or expiation in its strict and proper 
sense. 

Before, therefore, we can ascertain the 
meaning of the word in the controverted pas- 
sage of Genesis, it is necessary to establish 
what it strictly signifies in the other books of 
the Old Testament. But I shall first state 
how and upon what grounds he has endea- 
voured to settle its signification. 

With regard to the expression, sin-ofFering, 
it is at once conceded to the author, that the 
original word, in its secondary sense, does not 
contain in it the notion of offering ; but this is 
immaterial to the question, tliis latter word 
having evidently been assumed by the trans- 
lators for want of one precise term to express 
the sense of the original, as we shall see here- 
after. But the assertion, that the secondary 
signification of the word is not precisely sin- 
offering at all, but something for sin ; or some 
adjunct relative to it ; as its price ; whether 
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that price be a ransom, or a punishment, cannot 
be so easily allowed. By making atonement 
equivalent to ransom, he decides that its se- 
condary signification embraces at once the two 
ideas of atonement and punishment; which 
*' capacity," says he, ** in a twofold notion 
in the term, is in unison with the nature of 
the things ; for expiation is a kind of penalty ; 
and punishment is equivalent to an expiation,^^ 
Thus, by reducing the signification to that of 
punishment, he makes expiation or atonement 
subservient to the idea of penalty, and renders 
expiatory sacrifice essentially a punishment or 
penalty, i. e. by considering the word as imply- 
ing expiation only in so far as it signifies 
punishment. In order to prove that the word 
does not precisely mean sin-offering, he ad- 
duces the translation which is commonly given 
in the Septuagint of the word in question, by 

vsqi d[^ei§Tia$j OT tmeg df^agriois; which expression, 

as it does not form a complete idea in itself, 
is evidently elliptical, denoting something given 
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or offered for sin, which in reahty must be 
considered as having the exact sense of sin- 
offering, or of something equivalent to it. 
This, then, if it proves any thing, has the 
contrary eflFect to that which was intended. 
Since, however, it is actually the case that the 
Seventy have sometimes made use of the 
simple term afuxgria to express sin-oflFering, and 
the ancient translators, Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion, have rendered the controverted word 
in Genesis by that term, lest there should be 
a shadow of reason for understanding this word 
to mean sin-oflFering in that passage, he asserts 
that the Seventy never have used it in that 
sense, at least out of the Levitical law. To 
this it may be objected, that as the Seventy 
have undeniably used it sometimes in that 
sense in the Levitical law, there is no reason 
why those two translators should not have so 
used it in the book of Genesis ; as also, for 
the same reason, there is no ground for deny- 
ing, as the author does, that it may have been 
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so used in a certain passage of the New Testa- 
ment ^ where it is commonly so explained. 
But indeed in the latter passage, although the 
common version, '* for he hath made him (i. e. 

Christ) to be sin for us, [yveg ^jxwy ajxagriay 

efroiiitrevyY may be satisfactorily explained, for 
he hath made him a sinner y i. e. as a sinner ; 
the usual interpretation, for he hath made him 
a sin-offering, must be still more just and ap- 
propriate, because it is agreeable to the usual 
language of Scripture respecting Christ, who 
is no where described as a sinner even figur- 
atively. Thus the argument deduced from the 
examination of the word a/tafna is, if not in 
reality favourable to the interpretation sinroffer- 
mg, at least neutral. 

Again, in proof of the signification punish* 
ment, which he considers as the fundamental 
one, he appeals to two passages, and to two 
only, of the Old Testament ; one in the book 
of Lamentations % and the other in that of 

*• 2 Cor. V. 21. * Chap. iv. 6. 

p2 
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Zechariah**. The first is, ** For the punish- 
ment of the iniquity of the daughter of my 
people is greater than the punishment of the sin 
of Sodom." Now concerning this it must be 
remarked, that the word here translated punish- 
ment of sin, has by no means the absolute sig- 
nification of punishment, or if it had that as- 
signed to it in this passage, it was only that it 
might correspond with the preceding word 
which is rendered punishment of iniquity ; for 
some interpreters render both words without 
the addition of punishment; and even our own 
translators, whose authority the author follows, 
evidently signify that they do not disallow that 
interpretation, by their marginal note of ini- 
quity, instead of punishment of iniquity. The 
other passage funs thus, '' This shall be the 
punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all 
nations that come not up to keep the feast of 
tabernacles." Here the same word is twice 
rendered punishment, but our translators have 
added the word sin in explanation. Surely, 

Chap. xiv. 19. 
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then, there is no proof, from these two ex- 
amples, that the proper signification of the 
word is punishmenty since our own translators 
express their dqjibt about the exact sense even 
in these two, which likewise, it must be added, 
are the only two passages where they have 
rendered it by punishment. Besides, suppos- 
ing the sense to be punishment of sin^ it would 
scarcely be fair to . conclude from the acci- 
dental sense in two passages, both froiji poet- 
ical books, what the real historical one was, 
while the historical books furnish more than 
a hundred examples of a different interpret- 
ation. It may then be concluded, from the 
very grounds that have been adduced in sup- 
port of the contrary opinion, that the word 
which is usually rendered sin-offenng, does not 
properly mean punishment, and atonement or 
expiation, by virtue of such meaning. 

It may, moreover, be matter of serious ques- 
tion, whether it is not inconsistent with the 
general rule of revelation, that atonement or 
expiation should in any manner be necessarily 
connected with and arise from the notion of 
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punishment; for if this were the case, we should 
be forced to consider sacrifice as a punishment 
imposed upon man by God. At the same 
time, it does not appear that any thing can 
be gained by viewing the word under dis- 
cussion as denoting punishment, as far as it 
respects even the Mosaic law, whil^ the con- 
trary is so manifestly and remarkably signified 
by the other word expressing expiation, which 
imphes the covering^ bhtting out, as it were, 
and forgiving of sins. Surely it was rather 
in mercy than in wrath that God, *' who is 
long-suffering and of great mercy, forgiving 
iniquity,*' appointed the sacrificial ordinances 
of the law ; surely it was to supply to man the 
means of atonement for his sin and of recon- 
ciliation with God whom he had thereby 
offended ; to avert the punishment of death 
which was '* the wages of sin," not to exact it. 
It is rather to human fear and superstition, 
than to the knowledge of the true God, that 
we must trace the heathen notion, ** non esse 
curae Deis securitatem nostram, esseultionem^.*'' 

• Tacit. Hist. lib. i. cap. 4, 
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Having shewn that the word in question 
does not properly mean punishment and there- 
fore atonement J I shall now enquire what con- 
clusion is to be derived respecting its signifi- 
cation from those passages where it occurs 
in the other books of the Old Testament; 
which certainly are so numerous, that they 
afford the most sufficient means for unfolding 
it ; and for this purpose I shall appeal to our 
received translation, which is allowed on all 
hands to be one of the most judicious that 
has ever appeared, and consequently may be 
presumed to express the real sense of the 
original with sufficient exactness. It is neces- 
sary, however, to observe beforehand, that a 
manifest error has prevailed with regard to 
this word, which materially affects the argu- 
ment deduced from it, and which has occa- 
sioned a confusion that might easily have been 
avoided. This is, its having been usually 
considered as perfectly synonymous with 
another word, differing but little from it in 
form, which always signifies sin, and frona 
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which it is not distinguishable when this other 
is placed in a state of construction, or receives 
a final addition ; a circumstance which might 
easily be overlooked by those who did not 
expressly direct their attention to it : whence 
it has been hastily concluded, that the word 
signified indifferently either sirty or sin-offering, 
the latter signification being usually explained 
as metonymically arising from the former. 
Since then the confusion does actually exist, 
the only just conclusion that can be formed 
respecting its signification is from those pas- 
sages where it is found in its absolute state, 
and where it is clearly unaffected by the state 
of construction or of final addition. If then 
we except the book of Genesis, which contains 
the controverted word, we shall find that in 
the remaining books of the Pentateuch, this 
word, where it stands in its absolute and 
simple form, has been rendered by our trans- 
lators upwards of ninety times as sin-offering, 
in three places by purification or purifying for 
5t/i, (which, as will appear afterwards, is equi- 
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valent to sin-offering,) and in one only as sin. 
This single exception occurs in the book of 
Leviticus ^ ** When the sin which they have 
sinned against it is known, then the congre- 
gation shall oflFer a young bullock for the sin ;^^ 
which latter phrase it is evident they ought 
to have rendered for a sin-offering, having 
invariably so done in other instances of its 
occurrence, and where the use of the article 
for THE" sin is manifestly incorrect, even sup- 
posing the word to signify sin. This the 
Seventy have expressed ^reg* a/tagria^, which, as 
we have seen before, is their usual phrase for 
sin-offering, and the Vulgate pro peccato suo^ 
according to the usual method of that version, 
which expression has the same signification ; 
and most, if not all, modern versions render 
it sin-offering. Strictly speaking, then, ex- 
cepting this single instance of deviation from 
their usual mode, our translators have ex- 
pressed it in nearly one hundred instances 

' Lev. iv. 14. 
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where it occurs in the books of Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, invariably 
by sin-offering. The conclusion is inevitable ; 
that the same word in its absolute and simple 
state should be so rendered also in the book of 
Genesis : for we can scarcely suppose, that the 
same author would use the same word in one 
invariable and unequivocal acceptation in nearly 
one hundred instances, and differently in one 
only ; especially too since the books of Moses 
bear evident marks of an identical phraseology 
from beginning to end, and cannot be regarded, 
in the state in which we find them, as contain- 
ing original documents of different times and 
by different authors. In the historical books 
it is found several times in the sense of sin- 
offering: there is, however, one instance in 
the first book of Kings s, where it is rendered, 
and rightly rendered, sin. It cannot, there- 
fore, be denied, that it does also admit of the 
signification dn; but one instance is not suffi- 

•^ Chap. xii. 30. 
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cient to disturb the real historical sense of 
sin-offering. In the poetical books,, indeed, 
it is frequently translated sin; while the book 
of Ezekiel alone furnishes as many examples 
as all the other together of the translation 
sinrofering. But it is easy to account for 
those instances in the other poetical books, 
by considering them as the poetical form of 
the other word always denoting sin, which is 
strictly according to analogy. Again, with re- 
gard to those examples where the two words re- 
ceiving a final addition cannot be distinguished 
from one another, it happens that in almost all 
these cases it is rendered siuy because this sense 
s^ccords best with the several passages ; there is 
no reason, therefore, to consider these but as so 
many examples of the word signifying sin. In 
short, from a fair examination even of those 
books which were not written by Moses, whether 
historical or poetical, it cannot be doubted that 
the real signification of the word is sm-offering, 
as we find it to be decidedly in those written 
by him. Besides, there is not one instance in 
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the whole of the Old Testament where the 
other word, denoting sin, is used for sin-offering; 
which is a manifest proof that the two words 
are not identical, as has been generally supposed. 
The word under discussion is the one peculiar 
term which denotes sin-offering, and it has 
been so used by all Jewish authors without ex- 
ception, when writing on the subject of sacri- 
fice, who have never confounded it with the, 
other. This being the case, it is certainly re- 
markable that our translators did not render 
the word by sin-offering in the controverted 
passage of Genesis, especially as that passage 
is so closely connected with the express men- 
tion of sacrifice in the preceding ; when too we 
know that the Pentateuch and historical books 
were translated by the same individuals. We 
may, however, account for it by supposing, that 
they did not clearly perceive the distinction 
between the two words which have been 
generally confounded, or that they were in- 
fluenced by their own opinions upon the origin 
of expiatory sacrifice, there being no express 
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mention of it in any other passage of the book 
of Genesis. 

Having thus seen, from the evidence afforded 
by our received translation, that the real mean- 
ing of the word is sin-ofering, let us observe 
how perfectly this interpretation agrees with 
the etymological signification, which, it is well 
known, influences the actual one much more 
necessarily in the Hebrew than in any other 
language; for it may appear singular, that there 
should be even a shadow of doubt, whether the 
same word really signifies sin or sin-offering. 
In the work alluded to it has been justly re- 
marked, ** that the whole doctrine concerning 
the secondary signification of the word nfe^^n 
requires to be more correctly stated," although 
I have previously shewn how little ground 
there is for the supposition, that it signifies 
punishment^ and therefore expiation. There 
does, indeed, appear to be a great uncertainty 
and inconsistency in the usual explanations of 
this word: but by a consideration of its etymo- 
logy and form, I think that all difficulty may 
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be satisfactorily removed. Now the form of 
this word, according to the general analogy, 
shews that it ought to have the signification of 
that species of the verb from which it is de- 
rived ; this species incontestibly means to take 
away sin^ to atone for or expiate it, and hence 
to purify him who has committed it ; the word , 
then, in its primary meaning, must signify any 
thing that atones for or expiates sin, and that 
purifies the sinner, the notion of punishment 
being entirely excluded. From this explana- 
tion of the word we distinctly learn, that the 
import of the term sin-ofiering is something 
expiatory of sin, something appointed as an 
atonement for sin, in short, expiatory sacrifice, 
it having been called ofiering merely in so far 
as it resembled other religious rites, and as a 
convenient mode of expression that had been 
previously adopted ; we learn likewise that it 
has such signification in itself by virtue of its 
derivation from the verb, and not by metonymy 
from sin. Hence too it follows, that if the 
word has ever the signification of sin, of which, 
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strictly speakipg, I am aware of one example 
only in the historical books, it can only signify 
it in the secondary sense of something to be 
expiated^ the subject of expiation^ as piaculum 
means crimey because it first means either some- 
thing atoning y or to be atoned for ; a signification 
which could not well have place in the contro- 
verted passage of Genesis, without supposing 
that the notion of expiation was already known. 
It may be objected, that the word could not 
have the sense of expiation or atonement in 
this passage of Genesis, because there is no 
express declaration of the existence of this 
notion in tlie primeval reUgion. Though this 
is by no means a necessary consequence, as 
appears from the preceding considerations, it 
may be remarked, that there is one passage in 
the same book which suflSciently indicates that 
this notion must have existed at a very early 
period. When Jacob vindicates his conduct 
to his uncle Laban with regard to the flock en- 
trusted to him^, he says, '* That which was 

•• Chap. xxxi. 39. 
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torn of beasts I brought not unto thei^^ / ^j^f 
the loss of it," i. e. I made cprnpensatioiJi^JfacL^ 
Here the same verb, which signifies iD.,;iJ|^- 
primary sense to take away, to atone fof, gy. 
expiate sin, is used in the particular ^d evi^ 
dently secondary sense of making comjjensqiio^ 
for any thing lost or injured through one^s jown 
fault. If then these were the exact words, of 
Jacob, as they profess to be, it is manifest that 
the notion of expiation or atonement mu^t 
have existed before the verb could have this 
particular signification; if not, Moses mjast 
have conceived that it did so by his attributing 
such an expression to Jacob, when the same 
thing might have been expressed more simply. 
Still, although it has been shewn that the 
real historical sense of the word is sin-offering^ 
and that it necessarily -signifies expiatory sacri- 
fice^ there may be some reason for not ad- 
mitting that signification in the controverted 
verse of Genesis, if it should appear to be 
inappUcable to the context. *^ If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
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doest not well, sin lieth at the door." The 
iirterpretation of the latter part, '' and if thou 
doest not well, a sin-offering lieth at the door/' 
has been maintained, upon the ground that the 
predicate lying at the door is in the masculine 
gender, as well as the following pronouns 
which refer to the same subject, while the 
subject itself is feminine, and that this un- 
usual construction indicates that the word which 
is the subject must denote something mascu- 
line, and therefore the piacular victim, accord- 
ing to a principle of the Hebrew language, by 
which the gender of the thing signified pre- 
vails over that of the word, and likewise that 
the word lying signifies couching as a beast, and 
is therefore appropriately said of a victim. 
Now with regard to the difference of gender, 
it must be allowed, that no decisive proof can 
be founded upon this circumstance, because 
there are no parallel examples of the same 
word which might be brought into comparison 
with this and with one another ; at the same 
time it cannot be denied, that the circumstance 
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k decidedly favoun^ble to the interp^afijbQii 
siai^offering, because it is diffieult.>to Cmii^mMe 
why diere should be so great a d^artui;^) jTrppti 
the comiBCHi constructioa withoi^ «OKiQvir^- 
son, such an irregularity being for tdie ladst 
part to be explained by a reference to. the thing 
signified. But the use of the < predicate >^ti^ 
at the door cannot but be oon^erecl iasi|9ieQU- 
Uarly appUcable, the verb being said of .v^est^ts 
that lie down and repose themsebie^v , =i^a^oas 
some have supposed, for the purpojse 'Of. Bwr- 
prising their prey; and the concluding jjpias- 
sage, which evidently is to be referred: tot. the 
disputed word, and is generally undei^tooduto 
be so even by those who render it; ;«^j:? in 
consequence of the continuation. of the i»^i^^- 
Une gender, '' and unto thee sh^U.he Ai«^4i^&^) 
and thou shalt rule ovex him/' iB^ lequally, ^pU- 
cable, . signifying nothing more thap ^hiktutiie 
victim w^ks entirely in the pp,wer of Cai&rij^tbe 

sauvei expression being, used in Uie, preceding 
chapjter to imply the subjection: of .^y§£[jbo 

Adajn. In short, if the y^pj^.^i^jjeiH^jnirij^ 
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'PffWifigi th^ whole sense becomtes ieasy and 
natural: whereas, on the supposition of its 
^^ighifyitig sin, ^fe^e find great perplexity and 
difference of opinion among interpreters from 
the earliest to the latest. It is not immedi- 
ately connected with my present purpose to 
notice the various explanations that have been 
g^v^en of the passage ; I shall only observe, that 
the pumshment of sin cannot be meaiit here 
^nfsistently with the explanation I have pfe- 
viouidy given ; nor can that notion be, just 
which supposes sin, personified as it were, tx) 
lie at the door for thie purpose of ensnaring and 
Enticing him, because the predicated word does 
not admit that sense ; nor ought the word, even 
rapping sin to be the right sense, to be ten. 
d^rod generically sin, but indefinitely , according 
tb' the* construction, a m, an interpretation 
Mhidb is scarcely admissible without tiautold^, 
^* and if thou doest not well, a sin lieth at the 
door,'' i, e. a sin will be laid ta your charge ; 
ifrh^rebs, on the contrary, a sin-ofi^ng is 
peculStti4y 'appUfeable, ''and if thou doefit nbt 

q2 
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well, a sin-offering lieth at the door/' i. e. a 
victim which you may offer as an atonement is 
close at hand, and which, as is expressed ih 
the words, C' and unto thee sh^ be his 
desire, and thou shalt rule over ''him,*') is 
subject to your power, and perfectly af your 
disposal. 

According to the etymological explanation 
before given of the word in question, it is 
evident, if expiation or atonement is allowed 
to have been known in the primeval religion, 
that it must have been known in the same 
signification which it had in the Levitical law, 
whatever that might be shewn to be. It is 
necessary, therefore, to take notice of an ob- 
jection that has been made to the existence 
of expiation or atonement in the primeval 
period ; that, as the ceremonial law had not 
then been given, it could only be sin against 
the great law of God, i. e. moral sin, which 
could then be expiated ; but, as the expiation 
of moral sin was not the privilege of the 
subsequent ' dispensation of Moses, we are 
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compelled to admit a petrogradation in the 
diving, economy from greater purposes to less, 
from grape to disfavour, which is inconsistent 
5fith the liest notions of the progressive order 
pf revealed religion. The force of this ob- 
jection depends upon two suppositions ; that 
of the absolute disability of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances to expiate moral sin, and that of the 
expiation or atonement of the primeval religion 
being perfect; both of which conditions, it 
is clear, ought to be rightly understood and 
{established upon their true grounds, before 
they can supply any real proof of such retro- 
gradation. In the first place, then, let us 
see in what sense this disability of the Mosaic 
law is to be understood. It is clear from 
various passages of the New Testament, that 
the law was insufficient to procure the re- 
mission of sins ; indeed this is a doctrine that 
is constantly inculcated in it, more especially 
by St. Paul, when he addresses the Jews 
who still retained the service of the ceremonial 

« 

law and fixed their hopes upon it, or when he 
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odmpares the diBpteoeation of -Christ /w&tbi rift at 
of Moset^. '* Be it kiK)wa unto you, m^ni^iEyid 
brethren, that through this man: is pseauobM 
unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him 
all that believe are justified from i all things, 
from which ye could not be justified hy thB 
law of Moses'." Again, the same apostle 
says, ''For the law having a shadow of^ood 
things to come> and not the very image of 
the things, can never by those sacrifices, which 
they offer from year to y^ar continually, make 
the comers thereunto perfect*";" ** for it 
is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
ef goats should take away sins*:" ''and 
evary priest standeth daily ministering and 
offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, whinh 
can never take away sins"," But not only 
in the New Testament, but also in the Psaln;^ 
and the Prophetical books, is the insufik^iency 
of sacrifice declared. The Psalmist say a. 



i Acts xiii. 38, 39. * Heb. x. 1 . 

» Heb. X. 4. •» Heb. X. 11. 
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*'^ ifV)r thou d^irest not sacrifice ; eke would 
I f^giVB it thee : thou delight est not in burnt*^ 
iiffericKgs. Tl^ sacrifices of God are a hrdsea 
spirit : ' a broken and a contrite heart, O God^ 
thou Iwilt not despise"." And Isaiah says, 
" To wbiat purpose is the multitude of your 
sa^^ifiees unto me? saith the Lord: I delight 
not ill the Uood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
6r of ; he-goats. Bring no niore vain obla- 
tions^." But how are we to reconcile these 
and similar passages with the manifest doctrine 
of the Mosaic ritual, which teaches in the 
most unequivocal manner, that sacrifices 
were enjoined as duties for the purpose of 
atoning for sin ? Nothing can be clearer, 
from the general tenor of it, than that its 
sacrifices of atonement, its washings and purifi- 
cations, were intended to impress a sense of th^ 
gdilt of sin, and the punishment due to it, And to 
teach the sinner to humble himself before God 

" Psalm li. 16, 17. » Isaiah i. 11, 13. 
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by the acknowledgment and confession wMcfa 
always accompauied his -sin-offering^/ a ^d' to 
express his hope in the mer&y of God tbat hie 

sin should be forgiven. Nor da we-^d thift 
the Mosaic law itself expresses or signifi^ the 
insufficiency of its sacrificial ordmafliei^: and 
it would imply an inconsistency to siip^Wse, 
that the worshippers of God under ' l^e law 
should themselves consider that as' insfufficieint 
for the atonement of thdr sins, which ^' God 
himself had solemnly given them as the meatm 
of obtaining it. This apparent difficulty ^the 
New Testament itself has enabled us to mite. 
We are taught by it for what pi:»rpose the 
Mosaic ordmances were instituted — to pre- 
figure the sacrifice of Christ, by which an >aU<« 
sufficient remission of sins has been effected, 
embracing the past as well as the future^ 
Christ is called * ' the Mediator of the new 
covenant, that by means of death, for' the 
redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament, they which were 
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j^a^ might receive the promise of eternal 
mheritancef.'* It is evident, then, that the 
atonement of the Mosaic law, which we cannot 
)ptv^< consider as effective in some sense or other 
in. relation ^o those who lived under it, could 
in . reality be effective only prospectively 
through- the future but fore-ordained sacrifice 
Qf.Cbrist;. and that God had appointed sacri- 
fices, probably in adaptation to the understand* 
ing of mea> who were not yet fitted to receive a 
purer and more spiritud worship, as the pre- 
sent ' symbolical means of atonement, not 
through any inherent virtue in the means 
themselves. The atonement of the Mosaic law 
must have been regarded by those who lived 
under the law as perfect and sufiicient, because 
it came from God ; but as it is viewed by us 
through the light of the Gospel, it must be 
considered in itself as imperfect and utterly 
insufficient. We find, accordingly, its insuf- 
ficiency asserted in the New Testament only 

p Heb. ix. 15. 
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in reference to the perfection of the, Christi^fjr 
sacrifice, and unavailing only when the, great, 
and final sacrifice had once been offered. Nqr 
ia its insufficiency declared in any other mani;^^ 
by the Psalmist and the Prophets, for to tbeip 
it was permitted to know something beyoi^c}, 
the literal law, and to them the privilege ,w,a9 
given to make such revelations as should pre-" 
pare the way and provide an evidence pf the 
purer religion which was to follow the present, 
which, although carnal and ceremonial, did yet 
in reality signify higher things than it appeared 
to do to minds less enlightened than theirs. 
The disability, therefore, of the Mosaic law is 
only to be understood, when considered in 
reference to the Christian dispensation ; there 
was no absolute disability with reference to 
those who lived under it, and had no view of 
its ulterior object. To them atonement must 
have been really given, though symbolically, 
through the merits of the sacrifice of Christ. 
We cannot, then, found any argument upon the 
l&upposition of the absolute disability of the 
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Mds^ifr law, when considiered by itself, Dr with 
respect to any preceding dispensation, be* 
cSuse that was not understood to exist, until 
Grdd himself had first given intimation of it by 
the mouth of his prophets, and afterwards by 
the more clear arid decisive declarations of the 
Apostles. Besides, it can scarcely be taken 
for granted, that the Mosaic law afforded no 
expiation for moral sin. 

There are, indeed, several particular sins 
specified in it, which are properly of a mord 
kind, but those are considered so confined in 
the matter of their circumstances, and so de- 
pendent upon merely civil policy, that they 
are insufficient to establish the existence of 
a general expiation of moral sin. What then, 
it may be asked, was meant by the solemn 
service of the great day of expiation ? * * For 
in that day shall the priest make an atonement 
for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean 
from all your sins before the Lord*^.'* ** And 

** Lev. xvi. 30. 
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this shall be an everlasting statute Untoryou, 
to make an atonement for the chi4di^a'>:<jf 
Israel for all their sins once a year^i^^ • Agaixi4 
*' And Aaron shall lay both hid kandfi^^upOH 
the head of the live goafti and confess i'<yf]9r 
him all the iniquities of the childrm of ^ii^raielj 
and all their transgressions in aU theh^^sinSf 
putting them upon the head of the gdatt^ and 
shall send him away by the band of a fit man 
into the wilderness : -and the goat shall bear 
upon him aU their iniquities*.'^ Surely est^ 
pressions so comprehensive and indefinite; as 
all sins^ aU iniquities y all transgressums in all 
sins, which were duly atoned for every -year, 
are not to be limited to those particular Bin^ 
only for which a particular sacrifice was ap^? 
pointed, but may be presumed to embrace 
moral sin, or sins against the Commandments, 
which had been given before the Law, and were 
not retracted in it. And scarcely can that 
passage of the Psalmist, '' For thou desirest 

' Lev. xvi. 34. • Lev. xvi. 21, 22. 
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not sacrifice ; else would I give it thee : thou 
deUghtest not in bumt-ofierings. The sacri- 
fices pf God are a broken spirit : a broken and 
a contrite beaft, O God, thou wilt not despise*," . 
which is generally adduced as a proof that the 
law furnished no atonement for moral sin, 
^earcely can^'it be considered as an argument 
sufiicientvfor the purpose, when taken in con- 
junctioin with what immediately follows : '' Do 
good in thy pleasure unto Zion; build thou 
the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt thou be 
pleased < with the sacrifice of righteousness, 
with bumt'-offeriing and whole bumt-ofFering : 
then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar^." 
These two passages, the connexion of which 
avowedly involves a difficulty, appear to shew 
nothing more than that God, though he had 
appointed sacrifices, was more pleased with 
the purity of the offerer than with the exact 
performance of the prescribed ^ ordinance. 
Again, the other supposition, that the expia-- 

t Psalm li. 16, 17. ^ » Psalm li. 18, 19. 
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tioQ or atonement of the primeval r&UgioniJBir8S 
perfect in itself, is evidently gratuitous -m ythe 
part of those who assume it. The plan 'i^ 
universal atonement had already been laid ito^ 
mediately after the fall of man; if th^refoie 
there was expiatory sacrifice in the primeval 
religion, it would be inconsistent with -tl^e 
stability of Grod's purpose to suppose, tbatviit 
could otherwise be expiatory, than that of ^tfae 
Mosaic law was, viz. otherwise thm^ prospect 
tively by virtue of the great and final expiotioA 
of Christ. Thus the two suppositions^ the 
absolute disability of the Mosaic law to atone 
for moral sin, and that of a perfect atonement 
in the primeval religion, the former oi whieh 
assumes less than we are warranted to allow, 
the latter more than is necessary, do not pjtavt 
any retro^radation of th^ divine econxxny^^ 
since, as it is reasonable to suppose andiastfat 
explanation given of sin-offeriBg requi0e&^tbt 
atonement in^ both is placed upon . an . eqpial 
footing. 
Having shewn, from the etymological^x^a** 
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•nation of the word rendered sin^ofi^ering ^ that it 
adcessarily signifies expiatory or atoning sajen-^ 
]fice, and, according to the most legitimate ruleB 
of interpretation, that it ought to be understood 
in the same signification in the controverted 
passage of the book of Grenesis, and conse- 
quently that the notion of expiation or atone- 
ment was known in the primeval religion; I 
proceed to enqiure, whether there be not some- 
thing in the efficient principle of sin-ofiering or 
atomng sacrifice itself, as we find it explained 
in the books of Moses, which may lead us to the 
same conclusion. But I shall first make some 
obs^vations on the hypothesis of the natural 
origin of sacrifice. 

It is allowed by the writer before alluded to. 
that eucharistic oblations are so perfectly recon- 
cileable with the suggestions of a natural piety^ 
that the reaaonahleness of them may easily be 
ii];aintained. But with regard to animal saqri- 
fice^ he confesses that it presents the only 
difficulty in the rational scheme of sacrifice^ 
although he thinks that even this is by no 
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means inexplicable, or in any degree paradox^ 
icaly if considered upon natural principles. He 
reasons thus : God having denounced death as 
the punishment due to man's original transgres- 
sion, and thereby given him to understand that 
death was the wages of all other sin, it was 
natural that man should make confession of 
his guilt and of the punishment he deserved 
by presenting a victim to be slain, as the ap* 
propriate but interposed symbol of his con- 
trition and self-condemnation, by a kind of 
natural representation of his own forfeited life. 
Against this argument it may be observed, 
that, as Abel, when he offered the first recorded 
sacrifice, (which however, as we may infer 
from the manner in which it is mentioned, was 
probably not the first offered,) had not yet 
seen any example of sin having been punished 
by actual death, for his parents, against whom 
that punishment had been denounced, were 
Uving at a period long after that sacrifice, it is 
scarcely probable that he should by his own 
natural reason have known either the nature of 
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de^)|)/;9ti^ tefie^fiM^uld it have suggested itself to 
hi^ths^jthe)deatb of an irrational animal might 
be^sub^tituted for his own, or merely as a sym- 
boi-pf^ia own contrition and self-condemnation. 
The int^arpo&ation too or substitution of the 
victim, .if it meant any thing, must have re- 
ppes^ited that the . punishment was transferred 
from himself^ tp the victim ; if then this sub- 
stitution of a victim, to which the punishment 
due to the offerer was considered in any sense 
a& transferred, was the natural discovery of 
human reason, it is scarcely probable that God 
would have made this very circumstance, viz. 
the .vicarious nature of animal sacrifice, the 
subject of an express revelation in the opening 
of the Mosaic law : "for the life of the flesh 
is in the blood: and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls : for it is the blood which maketh an 
atonement for the souP." Besides, although 
no doubt the divine declaration which gave to 

* Leviticus xvii. 11. 
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man, immediately after his creation, '' domi- 
nion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every thing that 
moveth upon the face of the earth"," may 
have authorized him to kill animals for the 
purpose of sacrifice, supposing this to have 
been of his own suggestion ; yet, as it cannot 
be supposed that man in the primeval state 
could have killed animals for the sake of food, 
(the declared permission not having been given 
until the time of Noah,) nor can it be proved 
that there was any natural inducement to kill 
them for any purpose of utility or convenience, 
certainly not for that of clothing themselves 
with their skins, which was not a thing of 
man's own suggestion ; (for, ** unto Adam also 
and to his wife did the Ij)rd God make coats 
of skins, and clothed them*," probably with 
the skins of animals already slain in sacrifice ;) 
it is scarcely probable that man would have 
killed them in the first instance for the purpose 

" Genesis i. 28. ' Genesis iii. 21. 
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of sacrifice, unless he had had some intimation 
that siich an act would be acceptable to God, 
with whom, it must be remembered, he had 
sometimes colloquial communication, and under 
the consequences of whose displeasure he was 
then actually suffering. Again, instead of its 
being natural that he, should sacrifice animals 
in order to represent in a lively manner the 
transference of his own deserved punishment' 
to them, would it not have been more agree- 
able tor the dictates of nature, that he should 
offer them as eucharistic oblations simply, or 
in the same manner as it is conceived that 
Cain brought the fruits of the ground? It 
cannot, then, be considered, either as a very 
natural, or the most natural, suggestion of 
human reason to offer sacrifice for the purpose 
of representing the transference of punishment 
due to sin. 

But let us see to what inference we shall 
be led by the consideration of the principle of 
animal sacrifice itself, as it has been revealed 
to us. It is universally admitted, that human 

r2 
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reason cannot discover any necessary con- 
nexion between the shedding of blood and the 
expiation of sins ; and it is certain that the 
wisest even of heathen philosophers have ex- 
pressed their astonishment at the supposed 
possibility of such a connexion. The Scrip- 
tures too, in perfect agreement with reason, 
positively assert that there is none; '* for it 
is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sin ^ ;" and the same 
inference may be drawn from those passages 
in which God is said to have no delight in the 
shedding of blood. If then the object of 
Abel's sacrifice was the expiation of his own 
sin, by transferring it to the victim slain, as 
it must have been if what I have attempted to 
prove be admitted, viz. that the controverted 
word in Genesis is to be understood in the 
same sense in which it is used in the other 
books of the Pentateuch, and the rest of the 
Old Testament ; we might at once conclude, 

y Hebrews x. 4. 
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that his own reason could not have discovered 
to him the expiatory nature of sacrifice, and 
consequently that this must have been re- 
vealed by God. But we are not allowed to 
suppose that such was the object of his sacri- 
fice according to the theory that accounts for 
the origin of sacrifice by reason, in which it is 
held to be nothing more than the interposition 
of the victim as a symbol or representation of 
confession of sins, and an acknowledgment of 
deserved punishment on the part of the offerer. 
Although, however, there is no necessary con- 
nexion, it is perfectly clear that some kind of 
connexion was understood to exist between the 
shedding of blood and the expiation of sins in 
the Jewish law, in which the latter is con- 
stantly seen to be a consequence of the other ; 
and likewise that this notion was accompanied 
by the belief that the victims did, by a vicari- 
ous suffering of punishment, virtually expiate 
the sins of those for whom they were offered. 
There is reason also to suppose that the same 
notion and belief prevailed^ at least to a certain 
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extent, among the heathen nations of antiquity, 
which made use of sacrificial rites. For what 
else could be meant by the universal notion 
among them that the favour of the gods could 
not be conciliated without sacrifice, at least 
when such notion first originated, unless by 
supposing that their victims made expiation 
for those actions by which they had given 
offence? Or how else can we account for 
the origin of the custom of the ancient 
Egyptians, by which they imprecated upon the 
heads of their victims those calamities which 
they feared might affect themselves? Or how else 
could have arisen their idea that life must be 
given for Ufe in sacrifice? One heathen author , 
indeed, has gone so far as to say, ^' that at first 
no animal was sacrificed to the gods ; nor was 
there any law for this, which was forbidden by 
the law of nature: but the first animal sacrifice 
is said to have been offered on some occasion 
requiring life instead of life." Upon the ground 
then that there is no necessary connexion be- 
tween the shedding of blood and expiation, 
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and no natural congruity in the idea of God 
being appeased by blood shed , we must neces- 
sarily refer the origin of those notions that did 
actually prevail to nothing less than divine 
revelation. Nor can there be a doubt, that the 
principle upon which those notions were founded 
was clearly revealed by God in the words, 
'' for the life of the flesh is in the blood : and 
I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls : for it is the blood 
which maketh an atonement for the soul*:" 
in which it is expressly declared, not only that 
blood is the atoning means of sin, but also 
the reason why it is so y viz. as the representative 
of life, it being thereby intimated, that when 
animal sacrifice was made, the life of the victim 
was substituted for that of the offerer — a de- 
claration and explanation which we should in 
vain look for in any production of merely 
human reason. If then Abel shed the blood of 



* Lev. xvii. 11. 
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a victim fais an offering to God, and it be 
allowed that there is no reason why Grod 
should be pleased with the shedding of blood, 
we must be induced to believe that the con- 
nexion between that and the expiation of sin, 
which reason could not discover, must have been 
known to him at the time he offered his sacri- 
fice ; and how could it have been known to him 
unless God had revealed it ? Or, supposing it 
to have been previously known by human 
reason, is it probable that God would have 
afterwards made an express revelation of it in 
the before-mentioned words ? Besides, as most 
if not all the rites of the Jewish law in which 
blood was shed were of an expiatory or atoning 
nature, it is reasonable to presume that the 
sacrifice of Abel in which blood was shed was 
of the same kind, and consequently, as they 
were, of divine institution. Thi^ by consider^ 
ing the principle of sacrifice, which we find to 
be explained by the holy Scriptures alone, 
while at the same time they declare to us its 



divine institution, we have very sufficient rea- 
s'on for believing that the primeval sacrifice was 
6f divine origin. 

Again, the words before mentioned have been 
adduced by the same author to shew the 
prdniinerit difference between the animal sacri- 
fices of the Mosaic law and those of the 
primitive religion, and are considered as con- 
taining a new doctrine, of which we find no 
positive information nor any probable vestige 
in the primeval religion. '' In the Mosaic 
economy,^' says he, *' the expiatory sacrifice is 
preeminent ; the atoning application of blood 
perpetually enforced ; the need and use of that 
atonement constantly inculcated. But all this 
is by a supposed institution. The divine 
sanction promulged, in this subsequent religion, 
is the proper, the unambiguous, the sole prin- 
ciple of it. Here then, in the Mosaic law, the 
declared expiatory power of sacrifice of a 
certainty begins. Here also commences the 
typical character of sacrifice, as a rite of atone- 
ment, on the stock of an acknowledged institu- 
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tion*." Now, that the expiatory power of 
sacrifice is by a confessed institution of God, is 
evident from the words, ** I have given it you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls;" but the passage does by no means 
prove, that the declaration therein made was 
the first intimation from God of the connexion 
between sacrifice and atonement. If the whole 
passage is considered in relation to what {Hre- 
cedes and follows, it is clear that it must be 
understood parenthetically, as assigning the 
reason why blood should not be eaten by the 
Israelites; and upon the face of it, it does not 
appear to be the revelation of something newy 
but of something already known, and in this 
place merely incidental to the context. Nor 
surely can the doctrine be called a new one 
with regard to the Jewish law, since the whole 
sacrificial system was already in operation, and 
the doctrine of atonement already frequently 
intimated in the preceding chapters. More- 

• Page 32. 
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over, it cannot be proved that the extension of 
the declaration is necessarily to be limited to 
the Jewish religion, since it is in itself inde- 
finite : ' ' for the life of the flesh is in the 
blood : and I have given it you upon the altar 
to make an atonement for your souls : for it is 
the blood which maketh an atonement for 'the 
soul/' There is no sufficient reason, then, to 
conclude from this declaration, that the ex- 
piatory power of sacrifice was certainly un- 
known in the primeval religion: it proves 
nothing more than that this expiatory power 
did exist in the Jewish religion by divine in- 
stitution, and does not necessarily limit it 
even to the Jewish. But from these very 
words, indefinite as they are, I think it may 
be inferred with some probability, that the 
notion of atonement was not unknown in the 
primeval reUgion. 

In the passage just mentioned it is declared 
by God himself, that the reason why the eating 
of blood was forbidden, was because blood was 
the life of the flesh, and had been appointed 
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as an atonement for the soul ; and it is mam^ 
fest, there is no indication of the time wben 
it was so appointed ; it is merely said, ^^ i 
have given it," or, I gave it. Blood, then, 
was forbidden to be eaten in the Mosaic law, 
because being the life itself, and consequently 
the symbol of life, it had been appointed by 
God as an atonement for the soul, i. e. for sins, 
the punishment of which was due to man him- 
self, but which were to be transferred to an 
irrational animal. This is perfectiy clear from 
the terms of the ritual, which expressly enjoins, 
that the blood of the victim was to be sprinkled 
towards the mercy-seat, over which appeared 
a visible sign of the divine presence, and 
denounces death against any who should pre- 
sume to eat what was thus dedicated to God 
and accepted by him, as an atonement for sin. 
Hie proximate cause why blood was forbidden 
to be eaten was, because it had been appointed 
by God to be an atonement for the soul ; the 
ulterior one, because it was the symbol of life. 
Hence it may be said, that the ideas of blood 
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being thd atonement for the soul, and ' likewisie 
the symbol of life, are inseparably connected 
together by God's own declaration. When, 
therefore, we find the prohibition made by 
God to Noah in these words, ** but flesh 
with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
(or, literally, but flesh with the life thereof, the 
blood thereof,) shall ye not eat*"," what other 
reason can be imagined for such a prohibition, 
than that which was afterwards assigned by 
God himself in the Jewish law, viz. because 
blood, being the life, is there declared to have 
been already appointed as an atonement for 
the soul? Or how can the reason of it be 
understood otherwise ? In fact, the prohibition 
made to Noah, when considered by itself, is a 
prohibition without a reason ; but there is 
yet so much disclosed in the words, 'Mhe 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof," that 
we cannot understand it but with reference 
to the atoning power of blood. Upon this 
ground, then, it is not unreasonable to infer, 

^ Gen. ix. 4, 
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that this atoning power was known to Noah. 
And, since even these very words, " but 
flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat," are not, from the 
manner of the expression, necessarily to be 
understood as a declaration of what was before 
unknown, but, on the contrary, appear plainly 
to imply a previous knowledge that blood was 
the symbol of Kfe ; why may not thisi notion 
have been revealed in the first age of the 
world, and as early as the time of Abel, and 
with it the notion so inseparably connected 
with it, that blood was an atonement for the 
soul, which is the proximate cause why blood 
was forbidden to be eaten ? From the consider- 
ation, then, of this essential principle of sacri- 
fice, the atoning power communicated to blood 
by God himself, by which life was given for 
life, and the early period at which this principle 
appears to have been known, we may infer 
with considerable probability, that God himself 
had revealed the same principle before the 
earliest sacrifices were oflfered. 
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Besides this, the very circumstance that 
God HAD appointed blood to be the mjeans of 
atonement for sin is so admirably calculated 
to explain the reason why the sacrifice of Abel 
was accepted and that of Cain rejected, (a 
subject which occasions no small difficulty if 
we attempt to account for it on the supposition 
of the rational origin of sacrifice,) and is so 
consistent with the ceremonial as well as 
spiritual dispensation, that we cannot but refer 
the origin of that divine appointment to the 
earliest existence of sacrifice, although it be 
not expressly declared. This reason cannot 
be better explained than in the words of an 
eminent Prelate of our Church*' : * * We read, that 
Cain brought an oiFering of the fruit of the 
ground, and Abel of the firstlings of his flock, 
and the fat thereof: the Lord had respect to 
Abel and to his ofiering ; but unto Cain and 
to his offering he had not respect. Allowing 
the maxim of the Jewish Church to have been 

• Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, disc. iii. (Van Mildert's 
Boyle Sermons, Lond. 1820, torn. i. p. 471.- 
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good from the first institutioQ of sacrifice, that 
without blood there is no remission, the case 
may possibly be this : Abel came a petitioner 
for grace and pardon, and brought the atone- 
ment appointed for sin ; Cain appears before 
God as a just person wanting no repentance ; he 
brings an offering in acknowledgment of Grod*8 
goodness and bounty, but no atonement in 
acknowledgment of his own wretchedness." 
And the peculiar circumstances attending the 
whole statement and its effect cannot be better 
illustrated than by the words of another emi- 
nent divine "*: "In this view, Cain appears 
conceited of his own works, and brings his 
thanksgiving offering, like the Pharisee, who 
prayed thus ; God, I thank thee that I am not 
as other men are : while Abel humbly acknow- 
ledged his unworthiness, and brings the sp- 
pointed atonement, like the publican, praying, . 
God be merciful to me a sinner : accordingly, 

^ The Christian Passover, b> Glocester Ridley, 1742« 
[lb. p. 472, soq.] 
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Abel, like the publican, departed justified 
rather than the other." 

The summary of the argument that has 
been proposed to you may be thus repre- 
sented. It has been asserted, that the word 
used in the book of Genesis in God's expostu- 
lation with Cain, after his offering had been 
rejected, cannot mean sin-offering, or whatso- 
ever may be implied by that term. Now it is 
found, that not only in the books of Moses, 
exclusive of that of Genesis, this word in its 
absolute state, where there can be no doubt 
that it is this and not another word with 
which it has generally been considered as iden- 
tical, is invariably used, and that nearly a 
hundred times, in the decided sense of sin- 
offering ; but that likewise in the historical and 
poetical books it is invariably used in the same 
sense, with but a small number of exceptions, 
which, being chiefly in the poetical books, may 
be accounted only as so many examples of the 
other similar Word; and that it has, besides, 
been always considered as the one ' peculiar 

s 
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word denoting sin-offering: moreover, it has 
been shewn, that the word which is rendered 
sin-offering necessarily signifies in its primitive 
sense expiation or atonement, and also that this 
notion itself must have existed as early as 
the time of Jacob, and probably at an earlier 
period: finally, that the interpretation m- 
offering is peculiarly appUcable to the passage 
of Genesis in question, and is entirely free 
from difficulty; while the other, that of ^, is 
uncertain and perplexed. It can scarcely, 
then, admit of doubt, according to the philo- 
logical and etymological interpretation, that 
sin-ofiering is the true sense of the word in 
that passage, and likewise that expiatory or 
atoning sacrifice did form a part of the primeval 
religion. Again, the objection that has been 
made to the supposition of expiation or atone- 
ment having been given by God to the primeval 
reUgion, upon the ground that it implies a 
retrogradation in the divine economy, since 
the same was not absolutely given even to the 
Jewish, has been shewn Jo be invaUd in con- 
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sequence of that which results from the pre- 
ceding explanation of the word, viz. the ne- 
cessary identity of its signification in both, the 
expiation or atonement in both being effectual 
only prospectively. This same conclusion, 
that expiation or atonement was known in the 
primeval religion, is also confirmed by the 
consideration of sacrifice itself, according to 
the natural explanation of it, and as the prin- 
ciple of it is revealed in Scripture. Accord- 
ing to the natural explanation of it, which is 
confessedly difficult, as representing the trans- 
ference of punishment, animal sacrifice is an 
improbable, and not the most natural, mode 
of worship. The revealed explanation of it 
teaches, that there was a connexion established 
by God between the shedding of blood and the 
atonement of sin, the notion of which did exist 
certainly in the Jewish, and most probably 
in heathen reUgions ; but as this connexion was 
not in reaUty a necessary one either according 
to reason or the declaration of Scripture, it 
could not have been the discovery of man. 

s2 
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There is no reason for concluding, from the 
words of Scripture in which it is expressed, 
that the doctrine of such a connexion is ne- 
cessarily to be confined to the Jewish dis- 
pensation, and not extended to that which 
jweceded ; on the contrary, there u reason for 
beUeving, from the terms m which the prohibi- 
tion of eating blood is made to the Israelites 
under the law and to Noah, that such a con- 
nexion must have been already estabUshed in 
the time of the latter, and probably at an 
earUer period, in the first age of the world ; 
lastly, the supposition that there was an aton- 
ing power in the sacrifice of Abel so ade- 
quately explains the reason why his was ac- 
cepted and that of Cain rejected, that the 
supposition itself claims to be considered as 
true. 

Other arguments, more or less authoritative, 
chiefly of a doctrinal nature, have been ad- 
duced to prove the same conclusion, one at 
least of which has been unsuccessfully contro- 
verted, (that derived from the circumstance of 
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the blood of sprinkling in the new covenant 
being said in St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews 
*' to speak better things than that of Abel," 
the blood of Abel having been misinterpreted 
to mean the blood of his sacrifice ;) but, pass- 
ing by the doctrinal evidence, it has been my 
object on the present occasion to confine my- 
self to those positive arguments which might 
be drawn from the Old Testament, as being 
the best expositor of itself, and containing, as 
I conceived, the directest and most unexcep* 
tionable proofs of the point in question. And 
if the arguments that have been used be suffi-- 
cient to prove, that the notion of expiation or 
atonement, that expiatory or atoning sacrifice, 
did really form a part of the primeval rehgion, 
which was the point to which I at first directed 
your attention, it has been proved that sacri- 
fice is of divine origin, upon the principle 
admitted by the author himself alluded to, 
expiatory sacrifice being, as he says, ** the one 
decisive index of a divine institution." If too 
this conclusion be true, the position itself 
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which he proposed to be proved, '^ that a 
divine appointment of sacrifice cannot be main- 
tained, as the more probable accomit of the 
origin of that mode of worship," is without 
foundation. Let it be considered, in addition, 
that the whole of his argument against the 
probability of the divine origin of sacrifice 
rests upon the ground that there is no clear 
historical declaration or evidence in Scripture 
that such was its origin. The whole argument, 
therefore, is negative, and cannot prove that 
it was not of divine origin : for many things 
may be true, and legitimate objects of bdief^ 
although the historical evidence be wanting, 
and the negative argument does not prove the 
truth of the other alternative, that sacrifice 
was of human origin. I trust, however, there 
is sufficient positive evidence in favour of its 
divine origin to place in opposition to the 
negative argument ; but if there were only a 
single atom in one scale, the other surely 
should not be considered to preponderate. 
I have before remarked the opposite views 
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which must be taken of sacrifice upon the 
supposition of its human or divine origin. If 
it was of human origin, '* it becomes/' as the 
author alluded to himself says, ^' simply a 
branch of the primitive religion/' but " cannot 
be reckoned among the typical signatures of 
Christianity /' " for what God had not ordained, 
could not, imder its institution merely human, 
serve afterwards to attest the design, or confirm 
the truth, or explicate the sense of any of those 
special appointments, so far removed firom the 
reach of all human cognizance, as that of the 
evangelical atonement*," But if it was of 
divine origin, God established it at once as a 
prophetic type, as a preparatory ordinance and 
symbolical representation of the great expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, which he had ordained 
prior to the earliest time in which sacrifice is 
recorded to have taken place. And does not 
this supposition, likewise, enable us to conceive 
a more complete system of divine Providence, 

• Page 3, 19- 
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thaja any that can possibly be presented by the 
other, while it furnishes us with the most 
powerful reason for admiring the mysterious 
but infinitely gracious plan of the Almighty in 
supplying a remedy against the efibrt of sin, 
which was to be appUed at the very time when 
sin was just introduced into the world, and 
which was to continue in operation until the 
power of sin should be finally and eternally 
overcome through the sacrifice of Him, who is 
emphatically called in the language of super- 
natural vision ^' the Lamb slain from the found- 
ation of the world." Now, of these two sup- 
positions, who can hesitate to decide which 
appears the most probable, when the evidence 
on one side is positive, on the other only 
negative ? 

. In conclusion, I beg to add only one ob- 
servation, having already too far trespassed on 
your time. According to that explanation of 
the word rendered sin-ofiering, which I have 
before controverted, it would appear that the 
offering for sin was in itself really a punish- 
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ment, or rather a kind of mulct, or fine, into 
which the punishment due to the sinner was 
commuted, being at the same time transferred 
to the victim, and that it implied nothing 
expiatory or atoning in itself. This explana- 
tion I have shewn to have no foundation in the 
etymological and real signification of the word, 
which, primarily and necessarily signifies the 
taking away or expiation of sin, and the atone- 
ment for it, while the notion of pimishment is 
perfectly foreign to it. May it not then be 
inferred from hence, that the end for which 
God instituted sacrifice was mercy , not punishr- 
m£nt ? ** I will have mercy, and not sacrifice," 
saith the Lord ; i. e. as we may suppose the 
words to mean, I have indeed instituted sacri- 
fice, in order that men might have a visible 
means of reconciUation with their offended 
God intelligible to their understanding ; but the 
time will come, when infinite mercy shall 
become conspicuous under a more perfect 
system, and sacrifice shall be aboUshed ; when 
the thing signified shall prevail over the formal 
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ceremony ; for, even in sacrifice have I re- 
membered mercy. Thus, may we not safely 
affirm, that mercy has been the great charac* 
teristic of God's dealings with man, from the 
first promise given to the natural man, to its 
fulfilment in the spiritual ; from the first sacri- 
fice of Abel to the ultimate one of Christ ; nay 
more, that the whole plan of mercy is coeval 
with that of our redemption, which we are 
told in the words of the text was efiected 
" through the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish, and without spot ; who 
verily was fore-ordained before the foundation of 
the world?'' 
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Heb. ix, 13, 14. 

Fw if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purijying of the Jlesh: how much more shaU 
the Wood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
Godf 

In the expression, ** the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean," allusion is made to 
that rite of the Mosaic law, which- required that 
the ashes of a r^ heifer should he carefully 
collected and mixed with water, and that those 
who had contracted any legal defilement, such 
as that from touching a dead hody, should be 
sprinkled with this water, as a legal purification, 
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before they could be admitted, to the service of 
the temple *. This water is called ** the watM^ 
of impurity/' meauing, according to the force 
<rf a Hebrew construction, " the water which 
removeth impurity," or, " the water of purifi- 
cation," not, as it is rendered by our translators, 
" the water of separation." The act of such 
sprinkling is called ^awitr/xo^ in the New Testa- 
ment, where it occurs twice, a word unquestion- 
ably borrowed from the Septuagint ; and the 
verb expressive of it puyni^m is used in a few 
other passages besides the text. Thus St 
Peter in the commencement of his first Epistle 
calls those to whom he addresses himself, 
" elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ;" and St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says to the converted Jews of Judea, 
" But ye are come to Jesus the Mediator of 
the new covenant, and to the blood of sprink- 

• See Numbers xix. 9, 20, 21. 
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ling^ that speaketh better things than [that of] 
Abel." 

It is, however, evident from the two j[)as- 
sages adduced, that the sprinkling of the 
blood of Christ is only a metaphorical ex- 
pression, taken from the Mosaic rite just men- 
tioned, inasmuch as his blood was not actuaUy 
sprinkled; but from the signification of that 
rite, as it is explained by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where he contrasts the 
blood sprinkled of the Mosaic rite with that of 
Christ shed, there can be no doubt what is the 
real meaning of the expression. He says, 
** for when Moses had spoken every precept 
to all the people according to the law, he took 
the blood of calves and of goats, with water, 
and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 
both the book, and all the people, saying. This 
is the blood of the testament (or covenant) 
which God hath enjoined unto you. Moreover, 
he sprinkled with blood both the tabernacle, 
and all the vessels of th^ ministry. And 
almost all things are by the law purged with 
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blood : and without shedding of blood is no 
remission^." Whence it may be inferred, 
that by the sprinkling of the blood of Christ 
is meant his sacrifice on the cross, by which 
he sealed a testament, purified mankind from 
sin, and obtained for them remissicm and 
reconciliation with God. Thus it is intimated 
in the text, that " the blood of Christ purges 
the conscience from dead works to serve the 
Uving God;'* and in another place, we are com- 
manded to have ^^ our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience ''.'* Likewise in the Psalms ^, 
David says, " Purge me [or rather, thou shalt 
purge me, i. e. sprinkle me] with hyssop, and 
I shall be clean," rendered in the LXX, 

poofrmi (M {KTcanrep jtcu KoiSoLqi(rir^(roiMUy where the WOrd 

purge f or sprinkle^ because purging was effected 

^ Heb. ix. 19 — 22. Observe, that some things are 
mentioned here that are supposed to have been taken from 
the practice of the Jews, not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. Wetst. ad loc. See Slade, p. 241. 

« Heb. X. 22. 

d Psalm li. 7. 
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through Bprinkling, corresponds to the Hebrew 
word signifying the taldng away of sin, from 
which is derived that which in a former dis- 
course I shewed to be the appropriate word for 
sm-offermgy Jit^ttTl, i^t the Pentateuch and his- 
torical books. I would therefore conclude, 
that the sprinkling of the blood of Christ may 
safely be considered, when divested of its meta- 
phorical signification, as meaning in the New 
Testament his sacrificial blood shed on the cross 
for the atonement of sin. 

We are taught by the text, that the sacri- 
fices of the law sanctify to the purifying of the 
flesh, but that the sacrifice of Christ purges 
the conscience to serve the living God. Hence 
we learn the similarity of the two in respect 
of purification, but likewise their great dissi- 
milarity in regard to the efiect produced. The 
sacrifices of the law are said to sanctify, oLyioX^mj 
an expression which, in the language of the 
Old Testament, is frequently applied to persons 
who were devoted or consecrated to God by a 
particular ceremony accompanied by sacrifices 
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to expiate their sins, whence we find it' th^ 
almost synonimous with expiation; wh(fnce ahd, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we firid it aj)- 
plied to the sacrifice of Christ ^ in the same 
sense as we find xafo^t^eiv in the text, and 
xaSaprnv in another verse ^ of the same Epistle. 
There is here therefore a strict correspbndence 
of meaning between dyial^eiv appUed to the 
sacrifices of the law, and xatagifyiv applied to 
that of Christ, each word being applicable to 
either. But the sacrifices of the law are said 
to " sanctify to the purifying of the flesh'* oiily, 
i. e. so as to effect a mere bodily purity, or 
more properly, as the best interpreters think, 
a ceremonial or legal purity, such as was re-, 
quired before the polluted could participate in 
the service of the temple; a purity not in itself 
real, because the blood of bulls and of goats 
could not of itself wash away sin, but one 
which was appointed by God himself, and 
which he himself would accept as such. On 

' Heb. ii. 1 1. x. 10. xir. 29. « Heb. x. 2. 
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the other hand, the blood of Christ is ^aid to 
purge the conscience, i. e. the soul itself, the 
real man, or the inner man, as it is called ; and 
not the soul only but -njv avmdria-iv, the soul 
rendered (conscious to itself of something, as 
the word in the New Testament and every 
where else necessarily signifies ; not as the 
Socinians and Unitarians would interpret, 
merely the mind, part being taken for the 
whole, as conscience forms a part or act of 
the mind. It purges the conscience '' from 

dead works," omo vexgcov egycovj i. C. SO as to be 

set free from the power of them, to have, as it 
were, nothing to do with them, which may be 
conveniently explained as a Hebraism, such as 
the phrase in the Acts, xaSagos euro tow miimto$. In 
the expression, ** dead works," which occurs 
in one other passage only of the New Testa- 
ment, and that Ukewise in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and consequently occasions some 
difficulty, some have supposed that allusion 
was made to the above-mentioned rite of 
sprinkling the unclean in order to purify them 
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from the touch of ^ dead body. ^ an.intef^^et^r 
tion more specious than real : but afi fjegr ^ 
respects the sense, it appears to mean works 
which bring death with them, i. e. Binfiil ac- 
tions, the ideas of sin and death being constantly 
connected ; or rather, as faith is met^phoriqaUy 
said to be dead without works, so may ^cvorks 
be said to be deady or ineffectual y without, being 
vivified by faith, and that by faith in the 
merits of Christ's sacrifice, which we are 
taught to consider as the principle whiqb 
renders works efiectual. In this point of view^ 
it may be considered as well applying to tho^i^ 
works which were done according to the law, 
either through habit, or perhaps with som^ 
confidence in their efficiency, by some of th^ 
newly converted Jews, whose faith was yeslt 
wavering, and which it was St. Paul's object 
in tiiis Epistle to coi^rm. The soul thus 
purged, and being made conscious of some- 
Ihing, we cannot conceive that it was mad^ 
conscious merely of sin ; in other words^ that 
♦ the sacrifice of Christ merely made it conscious 
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of Its slnflilness; nor can we understand it 
otherwisiB than by ^supposing, that it was made 
cbnseiotife of being purified from the influence 
of sin by a real purification, different from 
that which sailctifies to the purifying of thie 
flesh, in shoit, by the atonement of the sacrf- 
flee of Christ. The blbbd of Christ, then, is 
said to purge the ^soul, making it conscious 
that his sacrifice was alt-sufiicient to remove 
the stain of sin, which the blood of the legal 
sacrifices could never really do, and which 
those Jewish converts must be conscious to 
themselves could still less do so now, since 

* , * 

they were no longer acceptable to God after 
that great sacrifice had been offered. Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul exhorts them to draw near to the 
house of God ' * with a true heart in fiiU assur- 
ance of faith, having their hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience*^." Farther, the conscience is 
said to be purged " from dead works to serve 
the living God ;" in which expression we may 
observe the striking, though, I presume, rather 

h Hebrews x. 22. 
t2 
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verbal than real, opposition between dead or 
ineflfectual works and the living God, the Sa- 
viour whose atonement could alone vivify and 
render works effectual; i. e. in regard to the 
sense, we may suppose the apostle to say, there 
now remaineth no longer the consciousness that 
sin cannot be atoned for ; ye should now know 
that the real atonement has been made ; ye may 

* ^ ■ 

now serve without a misgiving conscience the 
living God, or rather, as the article is wanting, 
A living God, i. e. in the emphatical use of the 
word both in the Old and New Testament, the 
everlasting and true God. From these words 
we see, that the consequence of this purging 
the conscience by the blood of Christ was that 
they might '' serve the living God,'* implying 
that sanctity and the performance of his ap- 
pointed service was to follow from that con- 
science, as the natural result of faith in it ; 
the Socinian interpretation, therefore, which 
explains the purging of the conscience to mean 
merely the purification or sanctification of the 
soul, is evidently erroneous. It reduces itself 
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to this : that the blood of Christ sanctifies 
men's minds merely in order that they might 
serve God ; an interpretation which plainly 
excludes all idea of a real atonement, so clearly 
implied in the text, as opposed to the atone- 
ment of the legal sacrifices. There is equal 
reason for rejecting the interpretation given of 
this passage by an Unitarian, the author of a 
recent translation of St.PauFs Epistles, the 
substance of which is, that *^ dead works" were 
the rites and sacrifices of the ceremonial law, 
which were limited to the expiation of sins of 
ignorance ; that now, through the sacrifice of 
Christ, which was a solemn act performed by 
him voluntarily in his character of high priest 
of the celestial tabernacle, they were released 
from the obligations of the law, and delivered 
from the sentence of condemnation which it 
passed upon wilful transgressions, the greatest 
of which was that of a wilful resignation of 
the Jewish reUgion, and that now they might 
worship God, to use his own words, '' without 
restraint, agreeably to the mild and spiritual 
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dispensation of the Gospel." For beiSides tle^ 
Btroying the real atoning character of Chrisb^ 
sacrifice, which it considers in the Hght of a 
ceremony, tlie sole efiect of which ^^ to 
deliver men from the obligations of thd law^ 
in order that they might reach moral perfec- 
tion, it assumes that the workls of thb laW 
were at all times dead, neither, as* the inter- 
preter says, of any moral benefit to th^ ag^tit 
or to others. But surely these, if these be 
here meant, having been commanded and ^^ 
cepted by God himself, can oidy be consider^ 
as dead or ineffectual after the sacrifice of 
Christ had been offered, or when retained by 
those who had no faith in its mieritd ; and we 
can scarcely suppose that St. Paul meant -to 
say that the works of the law had always been 
dead, when addressing persons whose pret- 
judices he was endeavouring to conquer by 
yielding to them, and whom be wished to con- 
vince, without needlessly offending theni, that 
it was now necessary to relin^dh entirely 
their former religion, by arguments • derived 
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froiQ itself and those which were most intelli- 
^ble. to tjbemselv^s. 

Such is the dissiqiilarity of the sacrifice of 
QhQgt and those of the l;^w ; but from the words 
of the text it is plear that it is a dissimilarity 
of thji^g^ of the same kjnd, of which the one i$ 
infinitely isuper^or to the ot;her. The eflfect of 
both is sanctification ; but in the one case th& 
body only is sanctified fqr a ceremonial purpose, 
ia the other t;be soul i^ really sanctified to the» 
service of God, and is besides rendered con- 
scious that the dominion of sin over it i» 
efiectually counteracted. The similarity and 
difference of the two is beautifully pointed out 
ia the chapter from which the text is taken and 
the following one. There the first tabernacle 
is said to have been a figure for the time then 
present, in which were offered gifts and sacri- 
fices, that could Eot make him that did the 
service perfect as pertaining to the conscience ; 
but Christ entered in once into the second 
tabemacie md obtawed eternal redemption for 
u», his saqri^ce purging the conscience to serve 
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the living God : the sacrifices of the law were 
offered continually from year to year, but could 
never make the comers thereunto perfect ; but 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many, and sin was thus put away for ev«r; 
and the reason of this inferiority of the law is, 
because it was only a shadow of the good 
things to come. But the resemblance of ,tiie 
sacrifice of Christ to those of the law is so 
clearly declared in the New Testament, that it 
is not necessary to dweU upon it. Nor have 
we any reason a priori to confine this resem- 
blance to the sacrifices of the law, although we 
do not observe in the New Testament, that 
the patriarchal sacrifices are so expressly 
brought into contrast with that of Christ as 
are those of the law. But of this hereafter. 
In the text we are told, that Christ ^* offered 

himself to God," ^gocnjveyxw kaxfrov rcf Seep, This 

expression is understood by the Socinians as 
meaning, that he offered or presented himself 
to God in the celestial tabernacle after God 
had raised him from the dead, an interpretation 
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which was approved of by Grotius and several 
others ; and a later author has attempted to 
prove, that frgwrfeguv (Tsaurov reo'&ec^ meant in the 
Old Testament the act of the high priest pre- 
senting himself to God with a victim in the 
holy of hoUes, although in those passages of 
Leviticus to which he appeals there is np men- 
tion of the high priest entering into the holy 
of holies, and it is evident that what he oflfered 
was not himself y but the victim. But we need 
only look to the Epistle to the Hebrews itself 
for the explanation of this phrase. Here we 
find that this is the usual expression for the 
offering or immolating of a victim; as, for 
instance, it is said, every priest is ^ ordained 
' * that he may offer (Ivu wgoo-^egij) botibi gifts and 
sacrifices for sins* ;" and we find the same in 
several other places. Farther, Christ is said to 
have offered himself ^* without spot," a/xw/xov : 
and what could be more appropriately said of 
him, when we find that it was expressly re- 

» Heb. V. 1. 
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quired by the law, that both the priest and the 
victim, both of which he was, should be u^i^xi^ 
according to the expression oi ih^ Septuslgint? 
The Socinian interpretation is therefore directly 
at. variance with the plain meaning of the word. 
But what 1 would here more particularly re- 
mark is, that St. Paul applies the same^ wwd 
to the sacrifice of Abel, ** by faitii Abel cffer^ 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cam 

(^Xeiova dvcriav 7tqo(rif^vey}u fraga Kaiii) , aS also tO tilUt 

of Abraham ofiering his son Isaac, and both 
offered a spotless victim. Hence I would infer, 
from the identity of language used, thait the 
patriarchal sacrifices were as homogeneous with 
that of Christ as were those of the law; although 
it is evident, that no other argument can be 
thence derived to prove that they had any 
connexion with that of Christ, as intended 
prefigurations of it, than that of probabiUty. 
With regard, however, to the sacrifices of the 
law, the resemblance is so striking to that of 
Christ, and their connexion with it so intimate, 
that it is impossible to conceive that such could 



• V 
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have' been the ^ect of accidental coincidence 
or > human aGCOEunodati<m. Indeed, we have 
abundant autk)rity from the New Testament 
to oonclude, that the sacrifices of the law were 
really typiccU of that of Christ; and we have the 
equally strong authority of the Old Testan^ent 
to pr<Miounce, that they were instituted by 
divine command, and consequently were in^ 
tended to be typical of that great consummation 
of sacrifices. 

It has, however, be^i doubted, whether this 
divine appointment extends to the patriarchal 
and primeval sacrifices ; in other words, it has 
been supposed that animal sacrifice might have 
been of human invaition, and afterwards adopted 
by God, and first appointed by him in the 
Mosaic law to. be , typical of the sacrifice of 
Christ ; and it has been contended, that this 
supposition does not at all Intrench upon the 
acknowledged typical character of the legal 
sacrifices, nor in any way invade or invalidate 
the essential doctrine of the Christian atoncr 
ment. Now, since this question is connected 
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with the text, as will afterwards appear, I pro- 
ceed to enquire, whether there be any pbsitive 
evidence derivable from Scripture to prove 
that sacrifice was of divine origin, witliout 
considering the mode which has been' propbsed 
to account for its human origin, and the reason- 
ing by which it has been supported, all which 
reasoning will necessarily become irrelbvant, if 
any such evidence is to be found. 

The probably human origin of sacrifice has 
been maintained upon the ground, 1. that ttiere 
is no positive declaration of Scripture that it 
was of divine origin ; 2. that there is no proof 
that primeval sacrifice was of an expiatory or 
atoning nature ; it being allowed, that if it had 
been expiatory or atoning, it must have been of 
divine origin. Now, it certainly cannot be 
denied, that there is no positive declaration of 
Scripture that sacrifice was of divine origin, 
although its silence on this point has been con- 
sidered as by no means neutral in its import, 
but rather tending to prove that it was not of 
divine origin. I do hot however think that any 
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argument can in fairness be founded on that 
circumstance, since there are some points of 
faith and doctrine which might be objected to 
on the same ground, although perfectly esta- 
blished by the concurrent evidence of various 
passages ; or that the silence of Scripture should 
in this case be considered in any other light 
than that of a strict neutrality y as it is not a 
necessary article of faith to believe either in the 
divine or human origin of sacrifice. In a 
former discourse I maintained, that there ap- 
peared to be sufficient proof from Scripture for 
believing primeval sacrifice to have bedn of an 
expiatory or atoning nature, precisely in the same 
manner in which those of the law are said to be, 
and that the notion of an atonement must have 
been known in the primeval state as early as 
the time of Abel's sacrifice, and consequently 
communicated by God himself, it being allowed 
that the notion of an atonement is beyond the 
reach of human invention. I shall here briefly 
state the principal arguments I then made use 
of. It had been asserted, that in that passage 
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of the book of Genesis, where God^^ex{»DiStidliy^ 
with Cain, after his offering bad been rejijdte^ 
the word jfiMttn was rightly rendered wn-itt'Ottr 
version of the Old Testament : *' ifthbudo^st 
well, shalt thou not be accepted f and tf thdti 
doest not well sin lieth at the door*^.'^ . I 
maintained, that it ought, agreeably to th^ usual 
principles of interpretation, to be rendei«d,^ ^* a 
sin-offervag lieth at the door," or rather ocnu;AefA 
<at the door, as the expression >s(arict!y meansr, 
the latter word being peculiarly apjdied to the 
couching of animsdis, and being also in the 
masculine gender, to denote that a male rictioi 
was signified. For it appears, that the word 
which had hitherto been considered as meaning 
indiscriminately either sin or sin-offering ^ is 
found, upon actual examination of the Pmta- 
teuch a^d historical books, in both of whidb it 
occurs extremely frequently, partiknikurly in the 
former, to signify sin^ffering^ and to be the 
appropriate word used to express it; and, 

•^Gen. iv. 7. 
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what is remarkable, that it was always rcndefred 
90 by our English translators themselv^, ex- 
cepting in one or two instances, in which there 
was really the same reason for rendering it sin- 

4 

offering As in the others. The cause of their 
departure from their common rule must have 
been the notion whidb prevailed before and 
after their times, that the word in question was 
precisely the same as another word nMBrT> 
-which diflfers from it in termination only, and pe- 
cuHarly signifies sin, the distinction between the 
two not having been pointed out in the ordinary 
Lexicons, and not observed even by those who 
had expressly written on the subject of sacri- 
fice. The conclusion is evident : if Moses used 
the word in every other instance, and those 
instances very numerous indeed, as sirircffering, 
a sense in which it was likewise used in the 
historical books, he must have used it in the 
same sense in that passage where Gk)d expos- 
tulates with Cain, as throughout the Pentateuch 
there is sufficient appearance of an identity of 
language to shew that the book of Genesis 
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must have been written, or, at least, revised, by 
Moses, about the same time, as its other books. 
The passage, then, should be rendered, "a 
sin-offering lieth at the door," as had been 
before maintained by more than one learned 
person, chiefly on the ground of its better 
adaptation to the sense of the context. ' But 
in order to avert the force of the argument 
derived from this version, it was attempted to 

a I . • 

be proved, that the word in question might 
mean the punishment of sin, or, something for 
sin, but without any expiatory or atoning power. 
In opposition to this argument I shewed, that 
agreeably to its etymological meaning it could 
not signify any thing else than something which 
takes away sin, or which purifies from it, in 
short, expiation or atonement, in whatever sense 
this may be understood in the Old Testament, 
which signification is of frequent occurrence in 
the verb from which the word is derived. This 
having been proved, it followed immediately, 
that the supposition of an expiatory and atoning 

« 

sacrifice having been given to the primeval 
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^spensation implied a retrogradation in the 
divine teconomy, inasmuch as it was not given 
in perfection to the Jewish according to the 
testimmiy of the New Testament, was not a 
valid objection, because the^ word meaning sin- 
Hfffering^ i. e. expiatory or atoning sacrifice, in 
the book of Genesis y must necessarily have the 
sanie meaning which it has in the other books 
of Moses, and consequently that the atonement 
of the pidmeval dispensadon was placed on the 
same footing with that of the Jewish. As the 
sacrifices of the law are said in the New 
Testament to have beea insufficient for th^ 
atonement of sin, evidently in reference to that 
of Christ, and, as we learn from the texti could 
sanctify to the purifying of the flesh only, it 
may fairly be inferred, that those of the pri>- 
meval dispensation were of the same kind; tiiat 
both were atoning or ^cpiatory through the 
merits of the future sacrifice of Christ, that 
both were shadows only of that which was to 
come. I argued faithev, while the natuml 
explanation of animal Cfacrifice is avowedly 

u 
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difficult, and would imply iet process of reasonr- 
ing not very obvious, the re\^e^ed^ explanation 
of it teaches us, that theris wtea coimexion 
established by God betweien tbeMsh^^dcUng' of 
blood and tl^ atonement of sin : *^' fdr tb&fife 
of the flesh is in the blood : ami I havegivien 
it to you upon the altar to make an atonraaent 
for your souls : for it is the blood which maketh 
an atonement for the soul ' ;" we find tikewise 
in the Mosaic law that the eating of blood < was 
expressly prohibited, because the life is^in^^ 
blood, which was given for atonement ; but^we 
find the same prohibition of eating blood "made 
to Noah because the life is in the blood, which 
must have been for no other reason than that 
afterwards assigned, because the Udod was 
given as an atonement for the soul ; w^ must 

* 

therefore conclude, that the atoning ppwer of 
blood was known at least as early as tbe time 
of Noah, and there is no reason to infer ^m 
the passage in which the pr^bitioa is made 
that it was then made for the first timis. >' 

» Levit.xxtii.il. " * : 
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Those arguments were suggested by the 
language of the Old Testament. 

i XK>w proceed to enquire, whether some 
argument to prove the divine origin of sacrifice 
may not be derived from that of the New 
Testament. I have said before, that the hu- 
man oxigiaof sacrifice was maintained chiefly 
on the ground, that there was no proof of its 
having been expiatory or atoning in the 
primeval dispensation, and I have briefly 
stated some arguments which appear to me 
^decidedly to prove the contrary. Now, as 
it. was the object of the New Testament to 
establish a new and a better dispensation, and 
to annul that which preceded it, while it 
taught at the same time that this was actually 
fulfilled, because the one was intended only 
as a preparation for the other, to which it was 
to give place in the fulness of time ; it is 
natural to expect, that the explanation of the 
preceding dispensation giv€»i there should re- 
present it in its real character, i. e. of having 
been in itself insufficient. We need not, there- 

u2 
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fore, be i^urprised, if the New Testament does 
not expressly declare^ that the eacrifice^ either 
of the law or of the primeval dispensation were 
expiatory or atoning, these beingy as I before 
intimated, only prospectively so throvighthe 
merits of the sacrifice of Christ,' and the 
former being, as the apostle saysy only a 
shadow of the good things to come. . Bilt in 
order to prove the divine origin of saonfice^ 
is it absolutely necessary to pr<Mre that the 
primeval sacrifices were expiatory or atoning f 
I think not. 

It appears to me to be too severe a test 
to. apply, considering the limited nature of the . 
evidence afibrded by the New Testaiftent, so 
as to make the result depend upon the proof 
of that alone ; and if any other adequate test 
by which we may arrive at the ssime -cpnclusicm 
can be found, surely we cannot hesitate to 
adopt it, even if it should peeve lessw- In 
-order > then^ to prove the divine ori^ of 
sSacr^ce, I conceive it will be snffident to shew, 
that primeval sacrifice was at least typumlf and 
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intemded by God to be typical, of the sacrifip^ 
of Christ ; for it is allowed even by those whp 
maintain its probable human origin, that ^^ to 
invent a type, or an adequate Bymbol, implies 
a Jsnowledge of the reality. This knowledge 
m^ could never attain to. by his own means. 
How oould he soar to heaven in his idea^, 
to foresee the sacrifice of the Son of God"' ?" 
I intend then to seek this proof in a text 
. of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
meaning of which has given rise to som^ 
controversy, and which it is of the . greatest 
importance for the present ai^ument rightly 
to determine. * ' But ye are come unto m,Qun,t 
Siott^ and unto the dty of the living God/.' 
says he; and afterwards, '' and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
Uood of sprinklings that speaketh better things 
tiian that (if AheV J' , 

The chief difficulty of this verse . Ues in the 
words ^' the Mood of sprinkling, which speaketh 
better thingis than that of Abel^'' w»gaTo Afy>^ or 
according to other copies, ireiga rev A/3iX| a variety 

"* Davison on Sacrifice, p. 142. ■ Heb. xii. 24, 
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of reading which has occasioned a variety of 
interpretation. Many, among whom our thms- 
lators are probably to be classed, followirig the 
reading ^^ga to Afisx, as producing tlie most 
obvious sense, where to would naturally be re- 
ferred to a»/x«, have translated it thah that of 
Abel, i. e. than the blood of Abel. As ih'any , but 
more particularly modem, interpreters have fol- 
lowed the reading Traga tov Afiex, which is the re- 
ceived and the most authorized one, and haVe 
rendered it than Abel, considering tov as nothing 
more than the article prefixed to the ptoper 
name Abel, as it is constantly to other proper 
names of persons in the New Testament, 
and have rendered the passage, '* the blood 
of sprinkling, which speaketh better things than 
Abel,*' i. e. than Abel spoke by his blood. 
Both these agree in thinking, that the blood of 
Abel which was shed by Cain is here meant 
to be opposed to that of Christ which was shed ; 
and that reference is made to that passage of 
the book of Genesis, where the voice of AbePs 
blood is said to call to God from the ground. 
This explanation^ it must be allowed, is plau- 
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sible^ inasmuch as it produces a probable enough 
opposition between the blood of Abel and that 
of Christ, . the one calling for vengeance, the 
ot^r for mercy, and both being innocent 
blood ; so that it might fitly be said in the 
wards of the apostle, that the blood of Christ 
$poke better things than that of Abel. Others 
again have considered it as signifying the 
blood of Abel's sacrifice, conceiving that this 
must be meant even by the expression waga 
Tpy A/Sex, '' than Abel," i. e. than Abel spoke 
by the blood of bis sacrifice, or at least that 
this is the implied meaning, and that allusion 
is made to a preceding verse, '* by faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
Jhan Cain, by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts : 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh^ ;" where 
the apostle is evidently speaking of the sacrifice 
-of Abel, not of his own blood shed. The latter 
interpretation would clearly establish a com- 
parison between the blood of Abel's sacrifice 



Hebrews xi. 4. 
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and that of Christ ; and, if it were trne, 

t 

should be oonstrained to acknowledge thst the 
iwiner was typical of tlie latter^ on the same 
ground as we acknowledge those of the law to 
have been upon the authority of the apostle. ^ 

It is therefore of importai^^ to ascertain 
what is the true sense of the passage, for wid<^ 
purpose it will be necessary previously to esta'^ 
blish the true reading. TLtfA tov A/Ssx then is 
berth the received reading, and is found to have 
the authority of almost all MSS« ancient and 
modern. Out of nearly 100 MSS. of theEpistles 
of St. Paul, either entire or in part, containing 
this verse, the collations of which were made 
use of by Griesbach, only three are mentioned 
as giving va^a to A/3sx, One of these three, 
however, though otherwise ancient and valu- 
able, is found to be supplied in this very 
passage by a very recent hand ) and in another 
the reading was ^uqa ra A^bX^ but has been sub«> 
sequently altered into vaga to A/Ssx. Of Giies- 
bach's MSS. therefore, there is only one, whic|^ 
can be considered as real authority, it being, 
fks is supposed, of the thirteenth century, to 
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support the reading fruga to AjScx, out of nearly 
100, many of which are mudi more ancient. 
Some Scholiasts indeed, in their commentaries 
writt^i on the margin of MSS. have given the 
reading Tof « to A/Ssx, and also certain Fathers have 
so quoted it ; but in this case the authority of 
the Scholiasts is nothing, the MSS. themselvesi 
on which their commentaries are written hav- 
ing the other reading ; nor is the authority of 
the Fathers of much weight in settUng a point 
o£ criticism, as it is very possible tl;at their 
works may have been published from incorrect 
copies, and since it is certain that they fre- 

ft 

quently quoted the New Testament incorrectly, 
as if from memory. Again, in the MSS. col- 
lated by Matthaei, it was found that Traga rov Afie^, 
was the constant reading, but that this had 
been frequently changed into w«ga to AfieK, 
Griesbach, then, had the best authority fot 
retaining tov in the text, and marking the other 
reading to as ** lectio non spemenda, sed re- 
cepta inferior." Besides, I think there is in- 
ternal evidence, that tov is the true reading; 
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because; as it was most obvious to consider 
the passage as refening to the blood of Abe} 
shed, and this appears to have been the^ mo^t 
ancient and prevalent interpretation, if to bad 
been the original reading, it is not Jikely that 
it would have been changed into .tov, wMch 
produces a much less obvious sen$e, the u^ual 
progress of emendation being to substitute an 
obvious one in place of one less so. 

Assuming then that ^roga tov Afiex is th^ true 
reading, let us now see what is the true mean- 
ing of this expression. I have observed before, 
that some rendered the passage, ' * and . the 
blood of sprinkUng, which speaketh better 
things than Abely" i. e. than Abel spoke by his 
blood shed by Cain, which is said to hcfve 
cried from the ground to God, as if demanding 
vengeance for his murder. According to this 
interpretation, rov is considered as connected 
with Afiek in the accusative case. But if it is 
rightly so connected, why is it, I may ask, 
that in a passage of a preceding chapter, * * by 
faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
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sacrifice than Cami*/' or in compariison with 

Cain, we find ^a^a Kaiv, and not ^rot^a roy KaTv, 

the phrase being perfectly similar? It would 
probably be answered, that proper names of 
persons ai*e constantly used either with or with- 
out the article in the New Testament as well as 
in profane Greek authors, and therefore that 
Traga tov AjSeX is precisely of the same import 
as ^raga A/3gx, than Abel. This answer, however, 
is not sufficient, and would imply an inaccuracy 
in the language of the New Testament, which 
we might well be surprised at, since there is no 
such inaccuracy in profane authors. I allow 
that proper names of persons are constantly 
used in the New Testament with and without 
the article ; but there is reason for asserting, 
that the omission or addition of it is by no 
means indifferent, and that the use of the 
article in the New Testament is subject to 
certain rules with respect to the proper names 
of persons, as it is acknowledged to be with 

** Heb. xi. 4. 
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respect to oth^ wt>rds. Examples of fsoper 
names of persons with and witbotit tbe Bitiel^ 
occur in ^most every oUier page; but upon^^ 
accurate examination we shall find^ ; tbaft thos^ 
names are not all subject to the sasae rules, 
and therefore that the distinctum between then^ 
is to be carefully observed. In fact, w^ shali 
find that such proper names occurring in the 
New Testament, which are i&c the tc^st part 
Hebrew, are generally declinable like Greds 
oneSt and receive or want the artide like these; 
while others are always indeclinable^ and do net 
always take it, such as A$aj», Koiy, AjSti^ A/8{(9m^ 

Itrttany laxmfif i^afiiif 'iofiupwiK^ r<Sei»y» Am^i^X, ASimioif^ 

and others. These names, as X find upon ^c^ 
amination, take the artide, when they arf 
governed by a verb, dn the accueative or dative 

case, ae msrn wfoatvvfifoxt J^feMf^,'mfiJr\BM3t\.^/Hgm^ 

rtxvA TV Ai3;««|x't but they never take it - ii^h^ 
governed by a preposition, as in the eiuuai^ 
above mentioned mf a Koiv, and as in ir^ B§kMX^ 

^ Heb. xi. 17. ' Matt. iii. 9. 
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if AotfiiB^ iiu AAvt^K* The reason why they tdke 
th^ .article when governed by a verb, is, as I 
dQnqeiy^, merely in order to mark the case, 
and. consequently to shew what is meant, a$ 
may be mm in the genealogy of Christ given 

by $t. Matthew, Afifouf/. iyevfrp-e tov Ia»«x, in 

wl}ich the £athat conld not otherwise be dis^ 
tinguished frx>m the son, since the nominative 
migbt be placed a£t^ the verb as well as before 
i4b in which it would correspond in force to the 
Hebrew particle [tMfii] denoting the accusative 
oase^ as it frequei^tly does in the LXX ; but 
those names do not alWays even in this case 

tqdCe the article, as. (5 (^vrnvT^a-pif Afigaufu WFOrrge^ovrt^ 

endently because here the case is sufficiently 
marked by the word that follows. Again, the 
reason why they do not take the article when 
governed by prepositions, is evidently becanae 
the prepositi(m sufficiently points out the case 
of itself; it is sufficient to say irofa Kmk^ and 
not necessary to say vetfu rov Koiv. To this rule!, 

• Heb. vii. 1. % 
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however y that indeclinable prqpeir<naw€S of pisri- 
souSy when governed by a pn&ppsHioni dq not 
' take the article, I am bound to pi6njtipai(][uit 
there are some, but I tru^t OBly apparei:^^ t^^* 
ceptions. Thus we find ^gos tou lo-^ai}^ }iLfisrfif..r^u 
I<r§at}X, and such like expressions ;,b]i|Lt it isi evi- 
dent that Israel is here understood of ,tbi^jj>9Qple 
of Israel, and consequently loses the nature of 
a proper name of a person ; and that the expres- 
sion is probably elliptical for 91^0; r^v pimov Wf^afK, 
as the expression ojxo^ l<r^x is of Sequent oc- 
currence; we find evT^Xicnje*, rendeFeidu]i>y.QUir 
translators in Osee; but this may. easily, be 
explained, as meaning ev rep /Si/Sxioi, os w r<^ ?^^ 
Qa-rie^ io the book^ or in that saying^ of O^ee, 
where Xio-tje would be in the genitive, it being 
not necessary to designate this case by the 
article in such indeclinable names, as I,.shall 
presently notice; we fiind likewise oyr^fy^ 6 
MffAxi<rs^% where it is evident that.tb^.arlticle 
is necessarily prefixed to shew that Mf^x^sie^ is 

' Rom. xr. 25. " Heb. rii. 1 . 
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the subject of the sentence, and that it means 
''^for this Melchisedek," and not ** for this is 
Melchisedek/* as it wonld mean without the 
article ; we find again in the genealogy of 
Christ ex: T)j^ 0«f*ag*, but the article is here 
nsed' i6 denote the gender. There is another 
eit^tirin of a somewhat more difficult nature : 

Xgnrteo itoLfTBs gbooirdi*}fl)j«-oifrai y, but in this instance 
I have no doubt that the article is prefixed to 
Afiaft merely to mark more strongly and 
beautifully the contrast between Adam and 
Christ, it having been said in the preceding 
verse, that as by man came death, by man came 
alsb the resurrection of the dead ; so that it 
may fairly be understood as elliptical for 
«v Txw avflgowrw ASa/x,, and the passage rendered, 
' * for as in the rnan Adam all die, even so in 
the man Christ shall all be made alive. '^ Another 
circunistance is next to be observed with 
regard to these same indecUnable proper names. 

« Matt. i. 3. y 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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When placed in the genitive case after a sub- 
stantive noun the article is generally omitted 
before them, as in the expressions <nre^/A AaSi^, 

ffx Ticrrsco^ Afifuufu^ ev ^{Jf^egeuf Aoor, but the Sirticte is 
sometimes added, as in reKvet rou AfigaafM^j sv iifji^sgaig 

Tou Nag, in St^ Luke's Gospel ' ; where however 
TOW is rejected by Griesbach on the authority of 
MSS., instead of which we find in the first 
Epistle of St. Peter ev i^qou^ Nwe ^. It may in 
this case have the strticle or be without it, but 
this is precisely according to the rule of proper 
names of persons which are decUnable, as in 
fact of -all substantive nouns. It appears then, 
that indecUnable proper names of persons may 
be placed in the genitive case without &n 
article, and this is sufficient for my present 
purpose. Such a pecuUarity in the coi^truqr 
tion of indeclinable proper names may appear 
strange, but I think it may easily be accounted 
for. In Hebrew the proper names of person^ 
do not receive the article, because they ar^ 

* Luke xviL 26. • I Pet. iii. 10. 
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alresdy determinate, contrary to what is usual 
in Greek, And they are governed in the genitive 
by another noun, without the intervention of 
any sign. But it is well known that the New 
Testament abounds not only in examples of * 
Hebrew phraseology, but also of construction. 
As this circumstance then perfectly coincides 
with what we observe in the New Testament, 
we may reasonably assume it as certain, that 
this peculiarity of construction has been adopted 
from the Hebrew language ; in proof of whiclx 
I may observe, that it has been adopted in those 
Hebrew proper names only which have been 
left indeclinable, as AoiSi% A^^a/x,; whereas in 
all other names which have been made declin- 
able like Greek words, as Zaxotg^as, Isggfua^, Mawnjj, 
and such hke, the ordinary usage of the Greek 
language has beien observed, i. e. these having 
the article or being without it, according to 
certain rules which it is not my business at 
present to notice. 

From the investigation of which I have given 
the result it appears, that indeclinable proper 

X 
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names of persons which are adopted from the 
Hebrew, have never in the New Testament the 
article prefixed to them when preceded by a 
preposition, the preposition being sufficient of 
itself to designate the case, imless when it is 
absolute necessary to declare the sense, as in 
the examples given ; and that such indeclinable 
names of persons may be used^ as indeed they 
generally are used, without the article when 
connected with a substantive noun in the geni- 
tive case. Nor need the accuracy of this result 
be doubted, because the examples from which it 
is derived are very numerous. I have therefore 
the strongest reason for asserting, that tiie 
expression Traga Toy AjSex, which I have before 
shewn to be the true reading, and where theire 
^ evidenUy no neo«si.y for prefcdog *. 
article to point out the sense if it was to be con* 
nected with A^sx, does not mean tkanAhel, wbidl 
would certainly have been expressed by wa^ ASix, 
as we find in the preceding chapter *a^ Kbuv. 
It must therefore be rendered than that of Abel, 
as it stands in our translation^ whatever that 
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may be which is to be understood, I may here 
add, that this is confirmed by the most ancient 
of all versions of the New Testament, the 
Peshito Syriac, which may with reason be 
considei*ed as ancient as the later half of the 
second century, where the reading is clearly 
than that of Abel, the word Abel being marked 
by the sign of the genitive case, which is in 
Syriac a letter prefixed, although it is in one 
Latin translation accompanying it incorrectly 
rendered than Abel. 

The sense having been thus far established, 
it follows, that the interpretation, '' the blood 
of sprinkling, which speaketh better things than 
Abel" L e. than Abel spoke by his blood 
crjring to God from the ground, however 
plausible it may appear, and however apt a 
contrast it may afibrd, between the blood of 
Abel crying for vengeance, and that of Christ 
calling for mercy, rests on no solid foundation. 
It now remains to be enquired what is the thing 
to be understood in the expression than that 
of Abel, 

x2 
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Our translators probably adopted the most 
obvious reading «•«§« to A§ex, which they might 
find in the first published edition of the NewTes* 
tament, in that of Erasmus^ and in subsequent 
ones by him and others, because they had not 
the critical subsidia for ascertaining the true 
readings, which fortunately for the knowledge 
of Scripture we enjoy in these times. If so, 
they referred the to to ««>«, which occurs in the 
same member of the sentence, understanding 
it to be than the blood of Abel, and thus ren- 
dering it uncertain whether it was the blood of 
Abel slain or that of his sacrifice, which is the 
very subject about which the controversy is 
concerned. But in fragtx tov A6eA, which is the 
true reading, it is easy to see that the word 
" to which TOV is to be referred can be no other 

than ^avTKT [//>$, thus, icou alfun-i pavTKTJLOv xgsiTTOva 
[otherwise x^eirrov] Xakovvri Trotgot tov [pavT*o*fWv] AbsX. 

Here I may notice an assertion of GrotiuSj 
which was taken for true by Mill, Wetstein, 
and Griesbach, that the Syriac version just 

mentioned proved that the thing referr^ to 

. 1 1 ' . • » I » - 
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was alfML ; but this is at once disproved by an 
inspection of the passage, where the pronoun 
that being masculine, may equally be referred 
to odfut and to pavTKr[jj>s, the corresponding words 
being both masculine. The sense then must be, 
** and to the blood of sprinkling, which speak- 
eth better things than the sprinkling of Abel/' 
But I have shewn in the beginning of this 
discourse, that ftaim^eiv or payntriuog is applied 
in the text to the sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ shed, in allusion to the Levitical custom 
of sprinkling the unclean with blood, or, 
when divested of its metaphorical mean- 
ing, simply to his sacrifice on the cross, 
because there was no actual sprinkling; and 
that those words signified in the LXX, and in 
the New Testament, either the actual sprin- 
kling, or the purification effected by it, or of 
which it was symbolical, and that in the 
former, (>avTKr[io$ corresponds in one instance t(5 
the Hebrew word Jn^c^rtj denoting sin-offering. 
In case, however, it should be objected, that roy, 
according to the rules of correct language^ 
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ought not to be referred to pavrurfj^Sj because the 

expression is alfM puvriO'fi/iVy not parnvriM^ cilfJMTOSf 

. let it be farther observed, that we find pavmrfMi 
aifioTos in the beginning of the first Epistle of 
St Peter applied likewise to Christ, and that 
both are perfectly identical in meaning, both 
being Hebraisms, and denoting blood sprinkling, 
or Hood sprinkled. What else then, I ask, caii 
it mean so conjoined with the name of Abel, 
than the sprinkling of the blood of his sacrifice? 
in short, since he himself was not offered in 
sacrifice, but slain through envy and malice, 
what else, than the sacrifice he offered ? 

This same explanation of the passage has 
been maintained by divines of our own, and of 
other Churches, as offering the most probable 
and appropriate ground of comparisbn bet^^ti 
the sacrifice of Abel and that of Christ ;'*iifid 
our ownHanimond had suggested^ th^t rovi^ 
to be referred to pame-fi^s, who, however, ^a^ 
pears to have been by no means certain thsit 
it must be so, although evidently inclin^^ to 
think so. After mentioning the different inter- 
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pretations of the passage, he thus proceeds, 
** But if we consider the design of the whole 
context, which is the comparing the state and 
economy under the law and before Christ with 
that now after or since his coming, and the 
preferring the latter infinitely beyond the 
former, we shall then have great reason to 
incUne us to accept the second sen^e, that the 
sprinkling of the hlood of Christ, that sacrifice 
of his upon the cross, had infinitely more 
efficacy in it (and that devolved to us) to ob- 
tain God's acceptance, than that sacrifice of 
AbeVsy the first great type of that shedding the 
blood of Christ, this Lamb of God, is affirmed 
in the Scripture to have had. That this sacri^ 
fice of beasts ofiered by Abel should here be 
mentioned with Quist's sacrifice of his own 
body on the cross, the reason is evident, be- 
cause all the sacrifices of beasts,, not only 
under the law, but before it, among the patri- 
archs, before and after the deluge, were all 
types of Christ's one perfect sacrifice. And 
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AbeVs being the first of those recorded in 
Scripture, and attested to have had much 
of God's acceptation, particularly more than 
Cain's **, is therefore the fittest to be insisted 
on in this place." What then Hammond and 
others conceived to be the true interpretation 
of the passage, but which they were not war- 
ranted to pronounce as certain, I may fairly 
claim to have proved to be the true one, by the 
discovery of a grammatical peculiarity in the 
New Testament, which, as far as I know, was 
not discovered, or even suspected to exist, by 
any of those who have writteji upon this pas- 
sage, or who have written expressly on the sub- 
ject of the Greek article as used in the New 
' Testament. 

Thi^ interpretation having been establishedi 
I think it can scarcely be denied, that the sa^t 
fice oif Abel, which Hammond assumed w tj/pu^ 
of that of Christ, was really considered byif^ 
apo$tle as being so. For if he says that ,tb^ 

" Heb.ii.4. .. :. 
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sacrifice of Christ speaketh, or declareth, better 
things than that ofiered by Abel, it is evident 
there is a comparison between things of the 
same kind, that Abel's sacrifice spoke good 
things, but Christ's infinitely better. More- 
over, we are informed in the text, that the 
sacrifice of Christy purged the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living Grpd, where- 
as those of the law sanctified to the purifi- 
cation of the flesh only; if then those of 
the law are there compared with that of 
Christ, and that of Abel be here compared 
with the same, and precisely in the same 
respect, (that of the inferiority of the one to 
the other,) and those of the law are avowedly 
typical of that of Christ by the authority of 
St. Paul in the same Epistle, how can it be 
tlenied that the sacrifice offered by Abel was 
typical of that of Christ ? Again, if |5am<rjLU)j be 
applied to the sacrifice of Christ, and also t6 
that of Abel, as it is in the passage I have 
been examining, and the same word is used in 
the LXX to express the word r)M^> which 
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Bieans mi-offering, or that which purifiies or 
atones for sin, how can we avoid concluding 
that Abel's sacrifice was a dn-offering, and con* 
sequently typical of that of Christ, as all sin- 
cSSsnngR must have been ? 

From this conclusion, to which I have now 
arrived, I have reason at once to infer, that 
the sacrifice of Abel, and consequently all the 
primeval sacrifices, was at least in consequence 
of a divine appointment, since it is allowed 
to be beyond the power of man to foresee a 
future event, still less to invent a type of it. 
The very nature of type and antitype in the 
scriptural sense implies that the notion of both 
must have been at once present to the mind of 
God, and have proceeded firom.Grod alone* 
Farther, if the sacrifice of Abel was offeired in 
consequence of a divine appmntment^ it is 
scarcely probable that the rite of saorifice^itiiq^ 
had been previously invented by Adamr C^i 
or Abel, from any natural idea that it wpuldJb^ 
pleasmg to God, and siterwairds qoIj sancr 
tioned aad appointed by God> it beit^.mo^ 
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more probable that God, who is represented 
as having frequent communications with those 
persons, would have first either suggested the 
Qotion of sacrifice to their minds, or com- 
manded them to ofiTer it. But even supposing 
that they might have invented the rite, that they 
could have made it typical of the sacrifice of 
Christ is manifestly impossible. Having shewn 
thus far that primeval sacrifice was by divine 
appointment, I proceed one step farther to 
prove that sacrifice itself was of divine origin. 

To return then to the text, where there 
remains one thing only to be explained. We 
there read, " How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God." '* Who through the eternal Spirit 
offered hknself without spot to God,^' o^ Sia 

The true sense of these words, whkh evidently 
express the reason of the vast superiority of 
the sacrifice of Christ to those of the law. 
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particnlariy 8ia litgufictn^ euanun^ is undoubtedly 
difficult to be ascertained, as appears from the 
great variety of interpretations that have been 
given of them. The mere statement of these, 
and the arguments by which they have been 
supported, would require longer time than the 
limits of this discourse would allow. I shall, 
therefore, only mention the principal interpre- 
tations, adding some remarks upon each. It 
must first, however, be observed, that instead 
of oiowiou, which is the received reading, some 
MSS. have ayiov, but these are both fewer in 
number, and considered by critics as inferior in 
value, to those that have aumm. The reading 
cufloyiou has consequently been adopted as the 
preferable one by MiD, Bengelius, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and others; and there is internal 
evidence of its being the true one, because it 
producies the most difficult sense; and it is 
easy to conceive how dym, which is so fre- 
quently connected with vveu/ta in other places, 
may have been substituted for the other in this, 
having been probably in the first instance 
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added as a marginal gloss^ whereas dym could 
never have been changed into aioovm, because 
this is the only instance where nveujxa aicwm is 
found in the New Testament* Why dym was 
preferred to mooym in a recent version of St. 
Paulas Epistles by a Unitarian, was evidently " 
because the received reading might appear to 
imply the eternal pre-existence of Christ. The 
logical connexion of the words likewise, and 

the force of the preposition ha, ought not to be 

« 

overlooked, as has often been the case : thus 
ha nvewftaroj onooviov is to be Connected with 
w^ocrijygyxg, * * he offered himself through the 
eternal Spirit," or rather, through an eternal 
Spirit, and not to be connected with afj^wfj^v, i. e. 
it was not here an eternal Spirit, that made 
him without spot ; and ha must be restricted to 
the proper signification it always has with the 
genitive case, viz. denoting the means through 
which, or by virtue of which. Several of the 
Fathers understood haIlv8vu,ctTo<;aiooviou^ or as they 
more generally read dym, of the Hol^ Spirit, 
the verv and eternal God. Athanasius used it 
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as an argument for the eternal eicistence of the 
Holy Spirit in his Epistle to Sbrapion, who 
maintained that he was a creature. Theodoret 
likewise so understood it, but contrarily to the 
construction connected it with ajxcojxoy, as if the 
Holy Spirit had only rendered hivlx an immacu- 
late victim. Theophylact and CBcumenius ex- 
plained it of his being offered through the 
Holy Spirit, as opposed to the victims in the 
legal dispensation which were offered by fire. 
Later interpreters, as Erasmus, and Calvin, 
understood it of Christ's having ofiered hiihself 
through the impulse^ efficacy y or instrvmentality 
of the Holy Spirit. But if this were the sense, 
there seems no reason why St. Paul should 
have here used enmiov and not ^yiou, as in all 
other cases where he speaks of the Holy Spirit ; 
and again, Christ is no where said: in the New 
Testament, to have offered himself through the 
impulse or instrumentality of the Holy Spirit, 
but is conBtantly said tb have suffered volun- 
tarily, through love to man and obedience to 
the will of his Father ; and he is said himself to 
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faiave ejQfected the salvation of man. According 
to another interpretation^ first proposed by 
Aretius and Beza, and afterwards adopted by 
many divines, among whom were Dr. Owen 
and Bishop Pearce, it means the divine nature of 
Christ. This is chiefly ttiaintained on the 
ground that Xlm/xpe has that signification in 
many passages of the New Testament, and 
that it is used by the Fathers in the same sense. 
But how could Christ be said to have ojSered 
himself to Grod through his divine nature? 
Would it not be more appropriately said that 
he did it through his human nature, which he 
assumed for the very purpose, that he might 
ofier himself a sacrifice ? Besides, on this suppo- 
sition there does not appear any reason why his 
divine nature should be here called aio^vio^, which 
can scarcely be considered as a mere adjunct. 
Many refer this signification to Mjiuejxo;, and 
think that St Paul's object was to shew the 
extreme excellence of Christ's sacrifice, in that 
he was the eternal Son of God, but this is 
contrary to the construction ; others think that 
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he offered himsdf, whUe hamg^ ot^ aUkomgh he 
wms^ Ae eternal Soo of Gbd« but tiie pre- 
poaitioa ha does not admit of this tigw&^ 
cation, that mijd]dng pri^erly ifte meoM ^JkroM^A 
whiekf or by virtue of which. Others under- 
stand it to mean, that he oflSsred himsdf in 
his human natore throng the aid of his 
divine nature, because if he had been only 
man, his sacrifice would have be^i insuffi- 
cient, and that his divine nature was called 
oMotmi^ because the effect of his sacrifice was 
to remain for ever : but oiomo^ necessarily be- 
longs to the wsupx through whidi he c^- 
fered himself, and not to the end to be ef- 
fected ; and besides, the preposition lia cannot 
signify to the end that, which it would 
have on that supposition. Others think the 
meaning is, that Christ offered himsdf as 
man through his immortal rational souly L e. 
that he did it knowingly and willingly ii^ 
obedience to the will of his heavenly Father, 
and that in this respect only his sacrifice was 
superior to those of the law, in which irratttmal 
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victims were offered. But even supposing that 
irvevfML does mean the rational soul, we do not 
find that mcovios is ever applied in the New 
Testament to the immortality of the soul, and 
ha TVfVftaro^ onowiotj implies that the TryeufAu was 
already awviov, having existed from eternity, 
being the means through which he ofFeried 
hitfiaelf, whereas the term immortal respects 
futurity only. The proper term for immor- 
tality in the New Testament is a^flag<na or 
aSotvcuna. The opinion of Socinus was, that 
Christ's oblation of himself was made through 
the Holy Spirit, not however on the altar of 
the cross, but in the heavenly sanctuary, 
corresponding to the holy of holies, after his 
ascension, het Trv^jfji^arog aiwviou, through the per- 
petuity of his life, i. e. that he might appear 
for ever before God to intercede for us; and 
this is nearly that of Crellius and other Socinians. 
Grotius likewise and Hammond understood the 
passage to be meant of Christ's presentation of 
himself before God in heaven. But it is suf- 
ficient to remark, that this cannot well be th^ 
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sense of it, because, as I have before observed,. 
xfoa-fegeiv is Constantly used in the New Testa- 
ment, and likewise in the LXX, to denote the 
oblation of a victim in sacrifice; and it ha3^ not 
been proved, although it has been attempted^ 
that 7go(rf e^eiv kaurov too 0ecp has the sense of pre- 
senting one's self to God. More modem in- 
terpreters, assuming with Socinus that muyta 
here means life, explain the sense to be, that. 
Christ's sacrifice was superior to those of th^ 

law, because the victims offered in these ceased 

. t ■ 

to live, i. e. were only of a temporary effeqt^ 
whereas that of Christ was one, the effect of 
which should remain for ever; but it was not 
through life that he offered himself, and the 
word oLicomg does not belong to the effect pro- 
duced by his having offered himself, which is 
here the real purification of the soul. One 
person would have ^rvw/ta to mean the decree of 
God, by which from eternity he predetermined 
the sacrifice of Christ; but it is evident the 
word cannot possibly have any such meaning, 
and the explanation is inadmissible from the 
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force of the preposition, which does not mean 
according to. Others maintain that weufux must 
mean victim ^ which is the most recent expla- 
nation I have seen, the sense being, that Christ 
offered himself by means of an eternal victim, 
a victim the effect of whose blood was to en- 
dure for ever. But, besides that this signifi- 
cation of the word is merely arbitrary and 
otherwise highly improbable, the explanation 
of the passage impUes a solecism, that Christ 
offered himself a victim by means of a 
victim. 

Such are the various interpretations that 
have been given of the passage, and not a few 
others might be added, which I have not 
thought it necessary to mention, as being but 
modifications of those, or of rather a fanciful 
nature. It may have been observed in those 
that I have mentioned, that due attention had 
not always been given, either to the exact force 
of some of the words taken singly, or to their 
connexion with one another. The word aia>vio^ 
in particular, which really occasions the main 

y2 
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difficulty, and which appears to me to be the 
most emphatical one in the sentence^ is in 
Si^veral of them considered as a mere adjunct, 
which might as well have been omitted as 
expressed, and in others it is referred to the 
effect of Christ's sacrifice, as meaning that 
this was to endure for ever, whereas it is 
necessarily connected with wbuiml. I proceed,, 
then, to offer an explanation, .which appears 
to Dfie to give the proper force to every 
word of the sentence, and at the same time 
to preserve the natural connexion of the 
whole. . 

In the first place, with regard to mfiUfiM^ the 
precise signification of which connected with 
oicuwov, as that through which Christ is said 
to have offered himself to God, has • been 
eiqplained in so many various ways, without 
entering into any explanation of the word 
itself, which besides I do not think necessary 
in the present case, I conceive it will be allowed 
to signify in some passages at least of the New 
Testament, if not in all, the spiritual niatu/re of 
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Christ, or that spirituality by which he co- 
existed with God from eternity, in the same 
sense as God is said to be a Spirit ; and this 
signification I assume as appUcable to the 
passage in question. Next, the word Mcomg 
has only two significations in the New Testa- 
ment, being said either of that which is to last 
jfor ever, or of that which has existed from 
eternity; which latter signification is expressed 
in our version as that which existed before the 
world began, as vgo x^ovm oumim is rendered in 
the 2d Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy and 
in that to Titus, an idea which is somewhat 
more comprehensible to the human mind than 
that of past eternity. I would render, then, 
the words 8«a w-vevftaroj fluooviou, through an eternal 
Spirit y i. e. through, or by means of, a spiritual 
nature which he (Christ) had when coexisting 
with God the Father before the world be- 
gan. It is evidently more correct to wnder 
it through an eternal Spirit, in consequence 
of the absence of the article, although I am 
aware that Tvcuj^tiyioy inJJie N^w Testa^ient 
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IB often equivalent to the expression to :eiyi»¥ 

Tf eufJM or TO infMVfjLa ro ayiov^ thlS expipessiotl 

having assumed as it were the - eharaeter of 
a proper name, which is written with m 
without the article, as X^iarog is often equi- 
valent to 6 x^urrog. But as this 16 the only 
passage where fmvfjM aimm occurs in the New 
Testament, we ought not, according^ to the 
rules of interpretation, to render it the eternal 
Spirit, as is equivalent to the Holy Spirit, 
although doubtless the Spirit of Christ cannot 
in reaUty be different from the Spirit of God, 
or the Holy Spirit. Farther, the words kavt^v 
flrgcxnjvfyxff too 0«», he offered himself to God, 
cannot, as I have before observed, signify any 
thing else than that he offered himself to God 
as a victim in sacrifice. And lastly, he offeved 
himself ofuxufAOf, without spot, i. e. an immacu- 
late victim, as the victims of the legal sacrifices 
were required to be, this very same expression 
being appUed to them in the LXX, and being 
most probably formed from the word of the 
Hebrew text, where CND signifies spot or stain. 
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Itt the wofd oifiwfAos^ howev^, applied here lo 
Cfanst as a sacrificial victim, I think it is not 
necessary to seek any farther meaning, .pts 
those did who considered it as connected ydth 
d$A 7FvevfMiT0( auoviof}^ although it is evident that* he 
must have been infinitely more immaculate 
than the victims under the law. But it may 
be asked, how could Christ be said to bare 
ofiered himself as a sacrifice to God before the 
world began ? I answer, he offered himself not 
actually, but designed to do so, when '' in tfie 
end of the world," to make use of the ex- 
pression of St. Paul, '* he should appear to put 
away sin by the * actual' sacrifice of himself S" 
agreeably to what we learn from other passages 
of Scripture. For evidently in no other sense 
can be understood that expression of the 
Apocalypse applied to Christ, '' the Lamb alain 
from the foundation of the world," not actually 
slain, but designed to be so; a declaration 
which is still more strongly made by St. 

«= Heb. ix. 2b. 
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Peter'' ; " Forasmuch as ye know tb^t ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, aa aIvw 
and gfM, from your vain ccmversaticai rpoetved 
by tradition from your fathecs; but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb withoii^ 
blemish • and without spot ; who yeiily . was 
foreordained before the foundation of the 
world." Here it would be mere tnfliiig to 
cavil at the difierence of the expressions from 
the foundation of the world in the one case, and 
before the foundation of the world in the other. 
Besides, if we only consider the words them^ 
selves, he offered himself through or by virtue of 
an eternal Spirit, and give the full force to the 
word eternal, it is clear that the idea of Christ's 
offering himself is necessarily connected with 
that of eternity, and consequently that the 
sense is, he offered himself, i. e. designed to 
offsr himself, from eternity. That the doc- 
trine of Christ's sacrifice having been pre- 
determined in the high counsels of God befose 

' 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, 20. 
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world began is tau^t in other passages of 
the New Testament, cannot admit of doubt. 
St:'Pattl says to the Corinthians, ** But we 
qpeieJc the wisdom of God in a mystery, even 
the hidden wisdom, which Grod ordained before 
die world unto our glory : which none of the 
princes of this world knew: for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory®." Again to the Ephesians ; 
'' And to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery, which from the beginning 
of the world hath been hid in God, who created 
all things by Jesus Christ. To the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly [daces might be known by the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 

eternal purpose [as xora Tr^dso-iy rm mmm is 

rightly translated] which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord^"' In which, as in other 
places, although mystery is explained as mean- 
ing the doctrine of the Gospel, the result is 

• 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. f Eph. iu. 9, 10, 11. 
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die same as if it meant the myatmy of .duiiti^ 
sacrifice, as this is in reality the fbimdation^ (xf 
that whole doctrine, and the most m^^erioaB 
thing that it teaches, Christ crucified being, 
as the same apostle says, '^to the JeiArs a 
stmnblingblock, and unto the Greeks feolisk- 
ness, bat to them which are called, both Jmrs 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God/' Moreover, that the idea of 
Christ's sacrifice havmg been so foreordained 
was present to the mind of the Apostle when 
he wrote the words of the text, he offer^ 
himself through an eternal Spiarity appears highly 
probable from the following context, of which 
the substance is this. In the conclusion of the 
same chapter, where he is pursuing the same 
subject, the superiority of Christ's sacrifice tx> 
those of the law, he ai^ues thus ; that as Chriat 
entered into the heavenly temple by the sacci* 
fice of himself once offered, not as the high 
priest entered often with the blood of others 
into the holy place which was the type of that 
heavenly temple, if his sacrifice had not been 
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it&nitelj superior to theirs, i. e, if it had 
quired to be ofteii repeated, ''then must he 
often have suffered since the fousdation of the 
worlds." 

But 1^ me. now apply the proposed inter- 
pretation to the text. '' For if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkUng the unclean, sanctifieth to the purir 
fying of the flesh;*' i. e. if the sacrifices and 
other rites of the law in which the shedding 
of blood was required, could sanctify the body 
so as to fit it for the service of the temple, by 
an appointed, not a real, sanctification> those 
sacrifices and rites having been intended as 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ ; " how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who throu^ 
the eternal Spirit (or rather, through an eternal 
Spirit) ofifered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead, works to 
serve the Uving God?" i. e. how much more 
shall the sacrifice of Christ, the real one of 
which those sacrifices and rites were intended 

r Heb. ix. 26, , . ; ,.\ 
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to be typical, and which alone by its infinite 
eflScacy gave to them that efficiency which they 
had, of Christ too, who, by virtue of a spiritual 
nature which he had when coexisting with God 
before the world began, designed to offer him- 
self a spotless victim to God, of Christ who 
was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world to be offered as a sacrifice for the sins al 
aH mankind, how much more must 'his sacri- 
fice sanctify your souls, i. e. really sanctify you, 
your consciences being at the same time .coUf- 
vinced that you are sanctified, which they could 
not be under the law, (it being evida[>t to the 
mind that the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not of itself take away sin;) how much more 
must not such a sacrifice really sanctify yQU» 
so that ye may forsake works that cannot but 
be ineffectual without faith in that sacrifice 
having once been offered, and serve a God who 
fives fot ever with full assurtoce that y6ur sins 
are effectually atoned for, and without a mis- 
giving conscience, «uch as you may have had 
under the law ? 
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To conclude. I had before proved from the 
New Testament, that the sacrifice offered by 
Abel, and consequently all the primeval sacri- 
fices, were typical of that of Christ, as much 
as were those under the law; and, as it is 
allowed to be beyond the power pf man to 
constitute any thing to be typical of that which 
is to come, that sacrifice itself was at least by 
divine appointment, in other words, was al- 
ready foreordained by God to be typical of the 
sacrifice of Christ, as early as the days of Abel; 
and that, this being the case, it was not very 
probable, at that early period of the world, 
when God is represented as having frequent 
communications with his creatures, that sacri- 
fice had previously been invented by man as a 
means of obtaining favour with his Creator. 
But farther, I have likewise shewn from the 
text, and from other passages of the New 
Testament, that the sacrifice of Christ had 
been foreordained before the foimdation of the 
world. If God, then, had foreordained the anti- 
type, the sacrifice of Christ, before the found- 
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ation of the world, and had akeady fore- 
ordained animal sacrifice as the type of it so 
soon after the creation of the world as the 
days of Abel^ I cannot imagine how the exist- 
ence of animal sacrifice can be accounted for, 
but by supposing it to have been, in the first 
instance, either by an immediate divine com- 
mand, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
by a divine suggestion to the mind of man, in 
short, without supposing that it was of divine 
origin, and likewise that it was intended in 
the mysterious counsels of God to typify from 
the very beginning of things that sacrifice of 
Christ, which should atone for the sins of all 
mankind. 



THE END. 
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